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MODEL CEMETERY 


Here in Terryglass is a model cemetery around the 
church which in every way merits the name of ‘ God’s 
Acre.”” No written description could convey an adequate 
impression of the feeling that here is something that ought 
to be everywhere. There are no mounds, all the graves are 
covered with gravel and kept free of grass and weeds. The 
sward is as smooth as a tennis lawn and there is no single 
weed in the entire enclosure. Every grave stone is exactly 
alike except for the inscription and all are at the same 
height—about two feet. In the centre is a plain Celtic cross 
designed by the late General Sir William Hickie on the 
battlefield of Guinchy. The whole is simple—simple as a 
soldiers’ graveyard—yet somehow conveys a most reverent 
sense of respect for the dead who lie here, around the symbol 
of salvation in their ultimate and single possession of six 
feet of Tipperary soil, without “ storied urn or animated 
bust ” erected in futile endeavour to carry the inequalities 
of life beyond the grave. 


—Dermot F. Gleeson 
(from Moluwa 1951) 


LIFE AND DEATH 


ARTHUR H. RYAN 


SHALL not easily forget a sunny morning in the Spring of 

1935 when, standing on the slopes of Thabor, I noticed a 

small village some distance away. On asking our Moham- 
medan guide what it was called, I heard him say: “ Nain.” 
According to the archaeologists, it is Naim, the “ agreeable,” 
the “ lovely.”” As one approaches it, the lovely aspect dissolves: 
today it is a miserable collection of clay huts. A short distance 
outside the village, where the funeral procession of the widow’s 
son was met by our Lord and the disciples, one can see a number 
of tombs cut in the rocks, and one cannot but wonder which of 
them was ready for the young man who was so miraculously 
restored to life for a time. 

The raising of the widow’s son to life is one of the three 
miracles of resurrection wrought by our Divine Lord; and by 
them, and above all by His own glorious Resurrection, He 
manifested that He was master of life and death. 

The widow’s son, the daughter of Jairus, and Lazarus did 
indeed, in God’s own time, ultimately pay the price of mortality. 
We do not know how long the widow’s son survived, but, in 
Naim or elsewhere, he was carried by another set of mourners 
to his grave. Nor do we know how long the daughter of Jairus 
lived to be the joy of her family. But we have reason to believe 
that Lazarus, after the persecutions broke out in Palestine, 
made his way to the south of France, and lived and died not 
far from Marseilles. 

Of one thing, however, we are certain: that the average 
expectation of life in those days was much less than it is today, 
a fact which was stressed recently in Belfast when the eyes of 
the world were on it during the 1952 meeting of the British 
Association. The triumphs of medicine, the marvels of surgery, 
researches in dietetics and hygiene have pushed back the 
boundaries of death; and these are achievements that command 
our admiration and gratitude. For if life is a boon, then, to 
quote the words that Gilbert chose for the tomb of Sullivan: 


If so, it must befall 
That death, whene’er it call, 
Must call too soon. 
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Nevertheless, that achievement raises a problem at the 
very heart of life. In this connection, the President of the 
British Association, speaking in the presence of the Consort of 
the Queen of England, made a statement, asked a question, 
hinted at a solution which call for examination in the light of 
Catholic principles. 

Professor Hill declared that applied science had brought 
many benefits to the teeming millions of India, but that by 
lowering the death-rate it had brought about the danger that 
the food supply would be inadequate to maintain the population. 
The President is a physiologist of world-wide repute, but that 
does not entail special competence in demography. Had there 
been a British Association in England during the reign of 
Elizabeth I, when the population was about five millions, it 
would have repudiated as fantastic the suggestion that Great 
Britain might one day house, under the reign of Elizabeth II, 
nearly fifty millions.* 

More relevant to our purpose is the question the President 
asked and the solution at which he hinted. 

“Tf it is unethical,” asked Professor Hill, ‘‘ to do evil in 
order that good may come, is it unethical to do good when the 
forseeable consequence is evil?’ Once more, prowess in 
physiological science is no guarantee of competence in ethical 
science; and the wording of the question betrays such a mis- 
conception of moral principles that the questioner must be 
dismissed as an unreliable guide in moral matters. For if the 
total consequence of an act is evil, the act itself cannot be good. 

If the President did not actually advocate it, the only 
solution he hinted at is to reduce the number of births. How ? 
Obviously by artificial birth-prevention. But this again raises 
a moral issue. To put it forcibly, if bluntly, there are other ways 
of keeping down the population. One might, for instance, 
adopt the practice of “‘ genocide,” after the fashion of the more 
unscrupulous Nazis. One might put the unwanted (leaving 
aside the interesting question: who wants whom ?) into a gas- 
chamber. At such a solution, every civilised voice is raised in 
horrified protest. “‘ But that is murder! ”’ 


1 How unconvincing is the case of the neo-Malthusians from this 
int of view may be gauged from Dr. McLoughlin’s article in the 
rish Theological Quarterly, July, 1951. 
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Nevertheless, there are not lacking scientists who advocate 
it, for what are abortion and euthanasia but murder at the 
beginning and at the end of the life-cycle ? 

Moreover, why is murder not to be contemplated ? Because 
it is immoral. Why? Argue the point as we may, in the long 
run mankind believes that murder is a sin and a crime because 
Almighty God, master of life and death, has said: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not kill.” It is the same Almighty God, in the pages of the 
same Old Testament that contains the Decalogue, who de- 
nounces a8 a sin and a crime that Onanism which scientists so 
often recommend today. 

But if one admits a moral order at all, and traces its 
foundation in the Law of God and the law of nature, one must 
accept it in its entirety, even if it involves worldly inconveniences. 
The root of the trouble is the secularist conception of life. If we 
abandon the plan of life revealed to us by the Creator of life, if 
we refuse to look upon it as a moral testing-time which will 
determine our eternal welfare, and instead take the view that 
the true end of life is worldly welfare, then indeed we shall be 
forced to fashion a secularist morality for ourselves; and we soon 
meet the paradox that in order to enjoy life ourselves we shall 
have to prevent others from sharing our experience. That is 
the final blasphemy on life, and the chaos of moral muddle. 

In the Gospel our Lord gave the only answer, an answer 
verified in the history of civilisation as well as in the Book of 
Life: “Seek first the Kingdom of God, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” And when the tempting lawyer, 
answering the question: “‘ What is written in the law? How 
readest thou?” said, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart and with they whole soul and with all thy 
strength and with all thy mind, and thy neighbour as thyself,” 
he heard from the lips of Jesus the words: “ Thou hast an- 
swered right. This do, and thou shalt live.” 


St. Brigid’s, 


Derryvolgie Avenue, 
Belfast. ARTHUR H. RYAN 


OUR CEMETERIES 


P. J. MEGHEN 


HE EDITOR of The Furrow tells me that he is anxious to 
return again to the question of the care of our cemeteries 
and he has asked me to write a practical article on the 

County Council approach to this matter. I am making the 
attempt because I agree with him that it is extremely important 
that the clergy and the local authorities should co-operate in a 
big effort to improve the present position. 

Some reference to history and law will be unavoidable in 
the course of this article. I will endeavour, however, to make 
this historical survey as brief as possible. We are all aware that 
almost all the old rural cemeteries are situated near the ruins 
of ancient churches and monasteries. From the time of St. 
Patrick the practice of burial in consecrated ground has been 
followed. Here in County Limerick, we find cemeteries at places 
such as Ardpatrick and Knockpatrick, places that are definitely 
associated with very strong traditions of St. Patrick’s visit. 
These cemeteries must have been in use for over a thousand 
years. Canon Begley in his History of the Diocese of Limerick, 
gives a list of churches that were in use in the year 1201 A.D. 
and many of these names are in the list of our rural cemeteries 
in the county today. We may be sure that in the course of the 
centuries the Church authorities did their best to preserve these 
cemeteries in proper order and to take in extra ground when 
required. But when persecution drove the Church underground, 
it was difficult for the people to get help or guidance in such 
matters. Consequently, the dead were buried near the old 
consecrated spots as best they could. We can realise the diffi- 
culties when we read the Penal Law described by Canon Begley 
in his History as follows: 


All persons whatsoever were forbidden after the 29th 
December, 1697 to bury any deceased person in any sup- 
pressed monastery, abbey or convent that was not used for 
celebrating Divine Service according to the liturgy of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland or within the precincts thereof 
under the pain of forfeiting the sum of £10 which might 
be recovered off any person attending a burial in such 


circumstances. 
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It is probable that this law was not very effective but it 
must have driven the people to bury their dead in secret and 
led to much confusion about the exact burial plots of different 
families. When the Penal Laws were relaxed, the parish priests 
were able once more to discharge their functions openly again. 
It is probable that some improvements were made in cemeteries, 
but, of course, at that time all energies were devoted to the 
erection of churches. It was not easy in many areas to get even 
the site of a church, so that the acquisition of land for much 
needed cemeteries had to be deferred. 


As we come to the nineteenth century, we find the 
British Parliament beginning to take an interest in matters 
of Public Health. The conditions of cemeteries in towns 
and their effect on Public Health were raised in the British 
Parliament in 1842. This led to a general inquiry and in 1848 a 
Board of Health was set up in England and charged with the 
task of inquiring into the burial arrangements in towns. In 
time this led to legislation both for England and for Ireland. 
The first Irish Act was known as The Burial Grounds (Ireland) 
Act, 1856 and this Act placed the care of cemeteries on the 
Boards of Guardians. These bodies had been established in 
Ireland by the Irish Poor Relief Act, 1838 and were the author- 
ities in charge of the workhouses, outdoor relief and the dis- 
pensary medical service. It is well to remember that the usual 
area served by a workhouse was about one hundred square 
miles. There were eight of these bodies dealing with County 
Limerick. It is not easy to find a record of any activity by the 
Boards of Guardians under this Act for many years but after 
1861 some slight expenditure was incurred. 


The disestablishment of the Protestant Church in 1869, resul- 
ted in a movement to transfer to the Boards of Guardians the 
cemeteries surrounding disused Protestant churches. Then in 
1878, the passing of the Public Health (Ireland) Act cleared up a 
number of points of law in connection with cemeteries and 
established the sanitary authority as the burial board for each 
sanitary district. Before proceeding to deal with this Act in 
more detail I would like to point out that the sanitary authority 
referred to was in rural areas the Board of Guardians. But this 
was changed by the Local Government Act, 1898, and the 
Rural District Council was made the Sanitary Authority. This 
was not a major change as the same members constituted the 
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Rural District Councils as well as the Board of Guardians and 
the area of the sanitary authority remained the same. But in 
1925, a more serious alteration was made because the Rural 
District Councils were abolished and in each County the Board 
of Health became the Sanitary Authority. This scheme remained 
in operation until 1942, when the Boards of Health were ab- 
olished and in each county now the County Council is the 
sanitary authority and hence the Burial Board referred to in 
the Public Health Acts. 


There are forty sections in the Public Health Act, 1878 
dealing with cemeteries but our study can be confined to just 
a few of these. Sections 172 and 173 enable a burial board to 
“ proceed to provide a suitable and convenient burial ground.” 
There is, however, a very awkward proviso in Section 174, that 
“no ground not already used as or appropriated for a cemetery 
shall be appropriated as a burial ground, or as an addition to a 
burial ground, under this Act, nearer than one hundred yards 
to any dwelling-house without the consent in writing of the owner, 
lessee, and occupier of such house.” 


Section 175 says: ‘ It shall be lawful for the burial board 
to contract for and purchase or take any lands and buildings 
thereon for the purpose of forming a burial ground, or for making 
additions to any burial ground formed or purchased under the 
Burial Grounds Acts or this Act as such board may think fit . . .” 
Then follows in Section 183: “ It shall be lawful for any burial 
board to enclose, lay out, and embellish any burial ground 
subject to the jurisdiction of such board in such manner as may 
be fitting or proper...” 

The Act of 1878, did not permit the burial board to make 
additions to a burial ground “ attached or contiguous to any 
Church or Chapel or place of Worship actually used for Divine 
Worship,” but in 1896 another Public Health Act was passed 
and this prohibition was lifted, provided the Local Government 
Board “ shall be of opinion that such addition is desirable.” 
This 1896 Act also has the following important Section 20. 


If in the case of any burial ground attached or con- 
tiguous to a Roman Catholic place of Worship, the ownership 
of such burial ground is not vested in any person or persons, 
corporations or limited company and the parish priest 
officiating for the time being in such place of worship is 
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desirous of putting the burial ground under the management 
of the Burial Board of the District, it shall be lawful for 
him to do so... 


In addition to these imposing legal powers, the County 
Council has the benefit of the regulations made by the Local 
Government Board in 1888. These regulations provided for 
the keeping of a map of the grave spaces and for the keeping 
of a register by the caretaker. The grave spaces shall be at 
least nine feet long by four feet wide and each grave when first 
opened shall be sunk to a depth of eight feet at least. Every 
coffin buried in an unwalled grave shall be covered with four 
feet of soil. 

These regulations have been continued from earlier regul- 
ations made as far back as 1858. Hence if law and regulations 
could maintain our cemeteries properly there would be no need 
to worry. Let us, however, conclude our survey of the rules 
and regulations and turn to consider what has really happened. 

In all probability when the first cemeteries were taken over 
by the local authorities after 1856, the graves were already 
so numerous in them that no map or plan could be made. They 
were mostly situated in quiet country places and it was unlikely 
that anyone could be found locally to undertake the task of 
making a register. The caretaker was probably the nearest 
agricultural labourer—someone who would have a knowledge 
of the families whose relatives were buried there. He would 
gradually acquire from these people a knowledge of the spaces 
held by the families. This caretaking job was handed on from 
father to son and the knowledge of the lay-out of the grave spaces 
became the possession of this family. The standard of main- 
tenance varied with the temperament of the caretaker, but the 
soft Irish climate has generally won the battle, even against 
the most devoted care, and trees and briars have overgrown 
many cemeteries. With numerous interments in an overcrowded 
cemetery, much damage can be caused to headstones and monu- 
ments. Where families have emigrated, there is no local person 
to take an interest in restoring their family monument. Much 
damage, too, is caused to walls by the steady growth of trees. 
The removal of a large tree without causing in the process 
wholesale destruction of monuments is a skilled undertaking 
—far beyond the power of a caretaker. During the emergency 
many of these trees were removed in an effort to solve the fuel 
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problem but there are many still left. The final conditions of 
these cemeteries makes the task of cutting the grass and weeds 
a difficult operation and one which an ageing caretaker will 
avoid doing very often. ; 

The sanitary authorities have from time to time been urged 
by the Department of Local Government to remedy this state 
of affairs. I remember that in 1931, the Department sent an 
appeal to the Boards of Health to make a special effort in view 
of the Eucharistic Congress to be held in Dublin in 1932. The 
Department were able to record that this appeal met with a 
good response and there is no doubt that much good work was 
done. But the years move on; the soft rain falls; the grass and 
the weeds grow and soon our cemeteries are a reproach again. 
In December 1948 another circular was issued, this time to the 
County Councils, and suggested that a more continuous effort 
is needed to ensure that improvements are maintained. 


Will it be ever possible to attain a satisfactory position 
in this matter? I believe that it will if the clergy co-operate 
with the sanitary authorities in the task. But I think we must 
be clear on what the programme should be in each diocese and 
each county. Let me set out the position in County Limerick. 
The area of the county is about 1,000 square miles and as well 
as the diocese of Limerick, covers portion of the arch-diocese of 
Cashel and the diocese of Killaloe. The County Council is 
responsible for the care of 136 cemeteries spread over its area. 
Last year the County Council spent £615 in salaries to 120 
caretakers and a sum of £1,100 in maintenance costs. The vast 
majority of these cemeteries do not exceed half an acre in extent 
and hardly any one exceeds one acre. In the last ten years, the 
Council has provided four new cemeteries and made additions 
to four existing cemeteries. The Council has also contributed 
to substantial improvements in about twenty other old cem- 
eteries during that time. This programme has been tackled 
gradually and generally in response to activity by a Parish 
Council of Muintir na Tire or a Parish Committee organised 
by the local clergy. There is nothing spectacular about the 
amount of work done but it has all been valuable as it stimulated 
local interest in the cemetery concerned. 

The fact that the local people were concerned in the im- 
provement has meant a continuance of their interest in the 
condition of these cemeteries. As can be seen, however, from a 
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comparison of the number improved with the total number, 
we have only touched the fringe of the problem. It is obvious 
that what we want in County Limerick is an increased number 
of new cemeteries, and I would say that this is a general need 
in the country. The size and the location of these cemeteries 
need careful planning. In facing up to any problem of planning, 
it is usual to make an exact survey of the existing situation. 
This must be followed by an estimate of the needs of the future. 
Only then can a definite programme be settled. I suggest that 
the clergy in each diocese might make such a survey. I do so 
not with a desire to pass on to the clergy a troublesome problem 
but because I believe that the clergy must consider this matter 
before the local authority can consider a definite plan. My 
reasons for this suggestion are based on my own experience in 
several southern counties. 

I have observed that the drive for the provision of a new 
cemetery is often initiated by some energetic parish priest or 
curate. The location of the cemetery is generally fixed near the 
parish church of that parish or near some existing cemetery. 
The position may suit that parish area admirably but if the 
question had been considered on a wider basis, a larger cemetery 
might have been provided to suit a larger area of say two or 
three parishes. That probably would have involved a campaign 
to close some old cemeteries in these areas. But the larger unit 
would enable a better wage to be paid to a caretaker and permit 
a higher standard to be maintained. 

I realise, of course, that inter-parochial co-operation is 
not always easy to find but a general survey by the clergy of a 
diocese might find a certain amount of progress possible. For 
example, an examination of the existing position in County 
Limerick would probably reveal that an extension is not physic- 
ally possible to a number of the older cemeteries, and that no 
new grave spaces remain. If that description applies to all the 
existing cemeteries in a parish, then a new site for a cemetery 
must be found. Consideration should then be given to the 
possibility of co-operation with neighbouring parishes. A 
survey of this kind by the diocesan clergy would also be able to 
obtain information about the cemeteries provided by the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and ascertain what grave spaces are 
available in these cemeteries. In this way a better picture could be 
obtained of the actual situation than by any local authority survey. 
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A study of such a survey would indicate the most urgent 
needs of the diocese and a list could be prepared setting out the 
order of priority for new cemeteries. Now it would be wrong to 
assume that the task would end at that point. I consider that 
the preparation of the survey is the correct scientific approach 
to this social problem and would be a valuable piece of work 
even if never acted on. The next step, however, is still one for 
the clergy. It may be decided, by the church authorities, that 
certain cemeteries will be provided or existing cemeteries 
enlarged. If this is not found possible, the co-operation of the 
local authority must now be sought. 


It is possible, of course, simply to demand the provision 
of certain new cemeteries but the wiser course naturally would 
be to confine problems to the most urgently needed ones. One 
of the most difficult problems in connection with new cemeteries 
is the acquisition of a suitable site. Here the parish clergy must 
give every help in their power because the obstacles are many. 
We have seen that the Public Health Act, 1878, Section 174, 
prohibits the use of a site within one hundred yards of a dwelling 
without the consent in writing of the owner and occupier of such 
house. The Department of Local Government will not approve 
of a cemetery unless the ground can be properly drained and 
there is a sufficient depth of soil. The Department do not approve 
of sites opening on main traffic routes unless provision can be 
made for parking vehicles properly. 

The selection of a site, then, calls for the local knowledge 
generally possessed by the clergy. Local objections can be met 
by full discussion and by an appeal from the clergy where other 
approaches would often fail. Having got an indication of the 
availability of a suitable site (or preferably sites), the parish priest 
should discuss the question with the county medical officer. 
With the help of the fully detailed survey, it should be possible 
to convince the county medical officer as to the need for the 
cemetery. Armed with a supporting letter from the county 
medical officer, the next step for the parish priest is to get the 
local County Councillors interested in the movement and to put 
forward a motion for the County Council, asking for the provision 
of the new cemetery. The cost of acquisition, enclosing with 
wall and gates, and setting out of paths, will be not less than 
£2,000 and may cost up to £4,000 in larger cemeteries. It is 
usual, however, for county councils to obtain a loan for this 
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purpose and consequently the demand on the rates is spread 
over a number of years and is not excessive. 

When a new cemetery has been provided, the co-operation 
of the clergy will still be needed. The families in the parish 
must be encouraged to acquire plots. The solemn consecration 
of the cemetery will encourage this move, but steady encour- 
agement by the clergy will be needed until the new cemetery 
becomes accepted as the approved place of burial. It will be 
necessary to remind the parishioners once a year to clean up 
their grave plots, to level out signs of interments and to give 
a look of neatness to the cemetery. This task will not be so 
difficult in a new cemetery where rules are observed. 

It is difficult to write on this subject without repeating what 
has been often said before but I have tried to indicate where I 
believe co-operation between the clergy and the local authorities 
would be valuable. I have not spent much time in the course 
of this article on the care of old cemeteries. I believe that these 
should be closed to interments and that the county council 
should try to see that they are kept in reasonable condition 
as monuments of the past. Since these cemeteries are frequently 
situated in isolated spots and difficult of access, the standard 
of maintenance will not be high but nature will absorb them 
quietly into the countryside. The prospect for the future should 
be the provision of a reasonable number of new cemeteries, 
spaced at reasonable distances apart throughout the country, 
and every effort should be made to keep these in a manner 
calculated to impress the visitor with our Christian respect for 
the dead. 


County Manager's Office, 
82/83 O’Connell Street, 
Limerick. P. J. MEGHEN 


WHEN PASSING A CEMETERY 


Go mbeannat Dia dhibh, ’fhiréin Chriost, até ag 
feitheamh ansan leis an aiséiri glérmhar. An Té 
fhulaing bas ar Chrann na Pédise ar bhur son, go dtuga 
sé suaimhneas storat dhiobh. 


—An Irish Folk Prayer 
Recorded from Labhras O Cadhla, Cappoquin 
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A PARISH UNDERTAKING 


DAviIp HOULIHAN 


Cleaning an ancient, over-crowded cemetery is a problem 

of the most delicate kind. The enumeration of the difficul- 

ties is a familiar recital. But within the past few years 

the problem has been solved successfully in many places 

throughout the country. Father Houlihan tells how the 
parish of Ardpatrick tackled the job. 


Few exercises are more calculated to impress on a parish 
the lesson of Christian respect for the dead and the need 
for thinking of them in our prayers. 

Editor. 


HE cemetery on the hill of Ardpatrick, Co. Limerick, was, 
until quite recently, in a very bad condition. One would 
scarcely believe that Christian people could tolerate 

such disorder where their nearest and dearest were laid to rest. 
Loose stones were scattered all over the ancient church; and, 
worst of all, human bones strewn about, especially within the 
old church. Today, the cemetery, though by no means a model 
one, is quite respectable. The old section has been cleaned, 
levelled and a concrete path runs right around it. There is a 
new extension to the graveyard, which is, of course, excellently 
laid out. 

My task in this brief article is to explain how the local 
Parish Council and Limerick County Council co-operated to bring 
about the transformation. At the outset, I must mention that 
in the case of Ardpatrick cemetery there were certain circum- 
stances which made the undertaking very difficult. The cemetery 
is situated on the top of a very steep hill and consequently the 
carting of materials presented a big problem. Secondly, there 
was no road to the old cemetery. Finally, the parish is very 
small and so the amount of voluntary help available was very 

However, it was decided at a Parish Council meeting, on 
March 25, 1946, that the County Council should be asked to 
inspect the place and report to the local council. In due course 
the report arrived. It was the opinion of the engineer that 
because of the elevated position of the cemetery and its over- 
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crowded and very disorderly condition, it would be wiser to 
close it down and open a new cemetery somewhere else. The 
Parish Council was asked to find out what the grave-owners 
thought of the suggestion. The result of the inquiry was that 
the grave-owners rejected the proposal and made it quite clear 
that they would continue to use the old cemetery. When the 
wishes of the people were made known to the County Council, 
it was agreed to leave the old burial ground open, to add an 
axtension and make a road to the hill top. 

The County Council agreed to make the road without any 
assistance from the local Parish Council. It was some time 
before the work on the road commenced and the road was not 
completed until the end of 1948. The big work—the extension 
and the cleaning of the old burial ground—had yet to be tackled. 
The Muintir na Tire Parish Council (the Parish Council was 
disolved during 1948 and a Muintir na Tire Guild established) 
began to work on the project. 

After a lengthy correspondence with the County Council 
an agreement was reached on the work that the County 
Council should carry out and what the local council was ex- 
pected to do. The County Council agreed to purchase the half 
acre extension; to build a concrete surrounding wall; to supply 
and erect the gates; and to supply the grave markers. The local 
council on its side was responsible for the levelling of the ex- 
tension; the cleaning and levelling of the old section; the laying 
of concrete paths around the old burial ground. The members 
of the local council undertook to interview the owner of the land, 
adjacent to the cemetery, and find out if he were willing to sell 
the required amount and at what price. 

When agreement was reached on these points the Muintir 
na Tire Council got to work without delay. The landowner 
when interviewed showed that he was keenly interested in the 
whole project. Not only did he agree to sell the required amount 
of land but gave permission to use any sand or gravel that could 
be obtained on the hillside. As carting gravel, etc., on the steep 
new road would be very difficult, the owner pointed out that 
the easiest way to the hill top could be selected, even though 
that meant considerable traffic through his land. The County 
Council was informed of the result and an engineer was sent 
to inspect the ground and decide where the extension should be 
made. When the engineer selected the most suitable site, trial 
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holes were dug and as these were satisfactory the place was 
passed as suitable for burials. The site was then purchased. 

The Ardpatrick Muintir na Tire Council had to set about 
organising voluntary help and think out ways and means of 
collecting money to buy cement, gravel, etc. It was decided 
at a Council meeting to advertise in the Cork Examiner and in 
the Limerick Leader their intention to carry out extensive 
improvements in the local cemetery. Those interested in the 
project were invited to send their names and addresses to the 
Hon. Sec. of the Guild. Furthermore, it was decided to com- 
municate with some people in the neighbouring parishes who 
were known to have an interest in the improvement of the 
cemetery and ask them to forward the names of those in their 
area who owned graves in Ardpatrick. It was also considered 
advisable to have two hundred circulars printed. These were 
sent to grave-owners outside the parish. Circulars were not 
sent to parishioners as these were to be contacted by members 
of the council. The circular contained a statement of the work 
that was to be carried out; an appeal for help in cash or man- 
power. As well it asked permission from the grave-owner to 
clean the graves of his relatives. 

The next matter the council had to attend to was the 
securing of voluntary help and plan how the available help 
could be used to the best advantage. Members of the council 
visited each house in the parish and at a subsequent council 
meeting a list of the families in the parish was drawn up and the 
type of help each family was prepared to give noted. 


When all these preparations had been made it only remained 
to decide on the D-day of the enterprise when operations 
would begin. 

Work began on September 27, 1951. On that morning the 
ten voluntary workers for that day went to fetch sand from 
the sand pits. Their instructions were to keep the tractor, 
which was also given voluntarily for the day, moving as quickly 
as possible. The men were so arranged that there was only 
the minimum of delay at the place of loading and the place of 
unloading. Due to the steepness of the hill the tractor could 
only carry one-third of its normal load. It was some days, then, 
before sufficient gravel was delivered on the hill top. When the 
drawing of gravel was completed the men were put to work on 
the levelling of the new site. This work turned out to be much 
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more difficult than was anticipated and absorbed much of the 
available voluntary help. As the old cemetery was yet to be 
set in order, the members of the council had a few anxious days. 


The response to the circulars sent to people outside the 
parish was excellent. Subscriptions began to pour in. Some of 
those who subscribed offered to send workmen as well. This 
interest and enthusiasm of many non-parishioners was a source 
of great encouragement to the members of the Muintir na Tire 
council. Needless to mention, our parishioners responded 
magnificently to the appeal for voluntary help. Many who 
could not come along themselves paid men to work for them. 


As time proved, the most difficult part of the work lay 
ahead—the cleaning, etc., of the old graveyard. It was quite 
evident that serious trouble could arise when work commenced 
there. People are very touchy when there is question of any 
interference with the graves of their dead. Many have the odd 
belief that to interfere with a grave—even to clean it—is to 
ask for trouble. A number of graves lay across the pathway 
where it was intended to put down a concrete pathway. Before 
starting work in the old cemetery it was considered advisable 
to write to the County Council (the cemetery is County Council 
property) for permission from the County Council to carry out 
the necessary improvements. The permission was, of course, 
readily granted. When people, and these were very few, objected 
to any interference with their graves, the parish council referred 
them to the County Council and has not heard anything since 
from the objectors. The graves across the pathway appeared 
at first to present a very difficult problem, but actually it was 
solved very easily. The grave owners in question were inter- 
viewed and asked if they would agree to have large flat stones 
flush with the concrete path, placed over their graves. The 
owners agreed. When the concrete was being put down the 
flag stones were put over the graves in such a way that they 
can be very easily removed when occasion demands. 

The cleaning of the old graveyard was indeed a formidable 
task. It involved very hard, difficult and in some instances 
dangerous work—taking down unsafe parts of the old church 
walls. At this stage one was very much inclined to favour the 
County Council’s original proposal to close down the cemetery 
altogether. Where did all these stones belong ? How were they 
to be disposed of ? Down the centuries the walls of the old 
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monastery church and round tower had crumbled. Local 
tradition believes that before the old cemetery was walled in 
it was customary to bring stones along and pile them on the 
newly made grave. The purpose this covering with stones 
served was, it has been said, to prevent cattle interfering with 
the graves. 

The first work to be undertaken in the old cemetery was the 
cutting down of the ivy from the old church walls. Bushes and 
trees were also removed. Then one day at lunch hour the school 
boys were asked to go to the graveyard, gather the ivy, branches 
of trees, bushes and coffin boards into one corner and set fire 
to them. (We thought it proper to engage as many as possible 
of the sections of the parish in our enterprise.) Need I say the 
children were delighted to be asked? Unfortunately, the boys 
had to return to school before the fire really got going. But 
such is life. The trunks of the trees were thrown over the wall 
to be removed at a future date. 

The stones were disposed of as follows. Part of the old 
walls of the church were rebuilt to a height of five or six feet. 
As the walls were very thick quite a lot of stones was disposed 
of in this way. More of the stones were used as foundation for 
the concrete pathways. The remainder were thrown over the 
cemetery wall. As a horse and car could not be used to remove 
the stones the men had to do the work with hand barrows. This 
method was necessarily very slow. 


As the work progressed it was only too evident that vol- 
untary help would soon be at an end. There was yet quite 
a lot of work to be done. Employing men to finish the work was 
hardly feasible as the money that had been subscribed war 
earmarked for the concrete pathways and the cleaning of 
headstones. Someone suggested that the County Council should 
be approached and asked to send a gang of men for a few days. 


The County Council agreed and a gang of eight men was 
sent for five days. These men were from the locality and were 
naturally very interested in the! improvement of the graveyard. 
They certainly gave of their best while on the job. Some of the 
stones they succeeded in getting over the wall will, I think, 
remain where they are for a long time. At the end of the 
five days the-real heavy work was completed. The Ardpatrick 
Muintir na Tire council are very much indebted to Mr. Meghen, 
County Manager and Mr. Hayes, Assistant Surveyor, for the 
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assistance they gave at this critical juncture. Perhaps I should 
mention that the gang of eight men were payed by the County 
Council for the five days they worked in the cemetery. 

The laying of the concrete path was carried out mostly 
by voluntary labour. There are in the parish a number of men 
engaged in the building trade. These men were asked to work 
on the pathway. They marked out the boundaries of the path; 
fixed the levels; saw that the soling stones were properly ar- 
ranged; and assisted at the laying on of the concrete. 

By the time all this work was completed, Christmas was 
near at hand and it was decided to suspend work until the 
following Spring. Since the work was resumed a turning table 
was made on the hillside. This enables the hearse to come 
within a few hundred yards of the graveyard. (In the past the 
coffin had to be shouldered from the main road to the cemetery, 
a distance of half a mile.) The cleaning of the headstones is 
still in progress. .As many of these date back to the eighteenth 
century, it takes a good deal of caustic soda and hard scrubbing 
to remove the lichen. 

You may wonder if I have forgotten about the extension. 
The extension was a contract undertaking, paid for by the 
County Council. The local council had no part in the work, 
except for the levelling of the site. The extension, of course, 
looks very fine with its beautiful pathways, well-arranged 
markers and so on. I have dealt only with the work accomplished 
by the Ardpatrick Guild of Muintir na Tire in the past few 
years and the work of the Parish Council before Muintir na 
Tire was established in the parish, during 1948. 


During the course of the work, some noted archaeologists 
visited the cemetery and were very interested in some of the 
objects found there. They are particularly interested in a 
baptismal font which, it is thought, dates back to the 12th 
century. 

It is hoped that those interested in preservation of ancient 
monuments will take a greater interest in the ancient ruins on 
the historic hill of Ardpatrick and see to it that they are preserved. 


Ardpatrick, 
Kilmallock, 
Co. Limerick. Davin 


DAYS IN THE SUN 


P. J. BROPHY 


F the great object of foreign travel is, as Dr. Johnson assures 
us, to see the shores of the Mediterranean, then I was 
fortunate indeed in my assignment, as holiday Chaplain, to 

Beaulieu, justly so called because of its unrivalled situation 
between Nice and Monte Carlo. To come to Beaulieu after a 
hurried tour of Provence is a startling experience. At Marseilles 
one walked in the footsteps of Phoenicians and Greeks; at 
Arles the works and glories of Roman administration, forum 
and amphitheatre, arena and baths compelled admiration; 
Avignon’s Palace of the Popes and time-dimmed cathedral 
called before the mind the storm and pageantry of a whole 
epoch. An hour among the ruins of St. Martha’s basilica at 
Tarascon recreated the golden legends of the springtime of 
Gallia Christiana. Fresh from the charm and sheer loveliness 
of Aix-en-Provence, dazzled by the beauty of the Céte d’ Azur 
as one sped through, one arrived at Beaulieu. The twentieth 
century made Beaulieu and endowed it with an ultra-modern 
casino. (Jeux ewxistentialistes were being presented there when 
I arrived but nobody seemed to fuss over-much or to suffer 
anything worse than boredom from the introduction of philoso- 
phical complexities into variety entertainment.) There were the 
inevitable chromium-plated cocktail-bars, a jazz orchestra 
which crashed through the darkness to dispel the magic of 
evenfall, just where one might think to sit in peace and gaze 
across the rippling waters towards distant Africa. There were 
hosts of trippers, too, eagerly scanning the horizon for new 
sights and picture postcards. But not all these things could 
spoil Beaulieu. The guide-book had announced it as a station 
de luxe et de repos, and had added a warning, it was en voie de 
développement. The town is dominated, almost overwhelmed, 
by a steep rocky spur of the maritime Alps, dotted here and 
there with time-twisted olive trees and gay, precariously placed 
villas, the whole forming a splendid background of ever-changing 
hues—gorgeous purples of bougainvillaea, splashes of deep 
yellow ochre, soft olivegreens, mysterious velvet-blacks in the 
clefts of the hillside glowed and faded as the sun drove ever 
_ higher and higher into the heavens. There is little to attract 
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the lover of antiquity here unless he derive some satisfaction 
from the knowledge that Beaulieu is the Anao of the emperor 
Antoninus’s intinerary. The climate is its real attraction, for 
it is the best along the Céte d’ Azur and that is praise indeed. 
There is an indefinable Attic quality of clarity and softness in 
the air which makes one’s first walk along the celebrated 
Promenade Maurice Rouvier an unforgettable experience. 
Beaulieu can boast of what is surely the most beautifully situated 
house in the world, Kerylos, Théodore Reinach’s reconstruction 
of a Greek villa, built astride the Baie des Fourmis. The blue 
waves lapping at its feet, gnarled and twisted pines at either 
side, the mass of the Maritime Alps looming behind, all combine 
to frame in an exquisite setting this sun-drenched model of 
Greek elegance and simplicity. 

On leaving the railway station one faces the Palais des 
Anglais which might arouse in a faintly nostalgic Saxon heart 
some fleeting sense of home. It is but a souvenir of bygone days 
when messieurs les Anglais discovered Beaulieu and occupied it 
during the winter months. Currency restrictions have ended all 
that, and now it is mainly Swiss, Belgian and American tourists 
who patronise the palatial hotels lining the seafront. The 
presbytery, which has managed to retain a place in the sun and 
a view of the sea, is soon reached. Across the road is the little 
Romanesque parish church, war-scarred with broken windows 
and shattered organ. 

The summer heats had set in and as day succeeded day it 
grew even warmer. The sun is absolute monarch at Beaulieu. 
A month is a leisurely period within which to observe the 
life of a parish though one must beware of generalisations or 
unwarranted simplifications. The externals were simple. There 
were three Masses on Sunday morning at which there were 
about a hundred communicants. The church was partly filled 
for the first Mass at seven, was full for the nine and had an 
overflow congregation at eleven. It was impossible to decide 
how many of those present were visitors or residents. The 
neighbouring parish of St. Jean Capferrat had a diminutive 
church, which could not conceivably accommodate its 
parishioners, of whom some came to Beaulieu. A few Con- 
fessions were heard on Saturday evenings and Sunday mornings 
before the early Mass. Baptisms at noon brought occasional 
surprises. On one occasion the sponsors betrayed :their belief 
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that the visitor was the resident parish priest. Robust youngsters 
are sometimes presented almost a year after birth. Benediction 
at night with a congregation of a dozen persons rounded off the 
day. On week-mornings a handful of regular Mass goers and an 
occasional visitor gathered round our Lady’s altar. 

Supply work in a busy resort does not give much oppor- 
tunity of getting to know the parishioners as schools are closed 
and the season is at its height. Those with whom I came in 
contact were invariably courteous and friendly though one 
could sense that for some religion was a matter of slight interest. 
Beaulieu has its problems. There are some Communists and 
anti-clericals. There is no Catholic school and Monsieur le Curé 
has no assistant to help him look after his two thousand 
parishioners, teach the children care for the sick and poor. 
A Communist teacher in the state school has a whole week in 
which to undo the effect of the most carefully prepared Sunday 
sermon or catechism lesson. 

A motor drive through the hills behind Beaulieu brings one 
through charming mountain villages perched atop steep rocks 
with beautiful old churches and no priests to serve them. At 
Entrevaux, once fortified by Vauban, one comes upon the 
cathedral church of a diocese suppressed during the Revolution 
with a fourteenth century organ and gorgeous vestments pre- 
sented by Louis Quatorze. Funds for the upkeep of the building 
come from the offerings of tourists. On all sides are memorials 
of a glorious past but for the future one feels anxiety. Many 
priests of the diocese of Nice are old, many are recruited abroad. 
(Belgian and Dutch priests are numerous in France.) The fine 
major seminary on the seafront at Nice has less than half its 
normal complement of students. Vocations are scarce in 
proportion to the fewness of Catholic schools and are not 
encouraged by parents. In this respect the south of France is 
worse than other regions. 

The Riviera is the world’s playground. Within a single 
hour along the corniche du Littoral one can pick out cars bearing 
registration plates of distant China, Buenos Aires and Syria, 
the cosmopolitan stream of British, Swedish, Portuguese and 
Danish tourists. In the midst of so much gaiety and concen- 
tration on amusement it might be expected that religion would 
suffer. I was assured that the citizens of Nice and Monte Carlo 
are good Catholics. It is the peasants who are pagans and with 
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one priest to care for three and even four parishes in the rural 
districts the outlook is depressing. 


Of course there is another side to the picture which is best 
illustrated by a visit to the much frequented shrine of Notre 
Dame de Laghet in the hills behind Monte Carlo. For centuries 
this was a centre of pilgrimage for the people of Nice, Monaco and 
from across the Italian frontier and crowds assemble daily through- 
out the summer months for the special devotions in the richly 
decorated church from which the ex-voto offerings have over- 
flowed into the cloister and crypt. Numerous favours attributed 
to the intercession of Our Lady of Laghet are commemorated 
by the vivid pictures of accidents by road, sea and air, which 
form a cavalcade of the history of travel along the walls of the 
cloister. This constant coming and going of pilgrims makes one 
think that this loveliest coast of France is the special province of 
Our Lady. From Marseilles to Mentone she is honoured in a 
series of shrines which never fail to stimulate the embers of 
what may sometimes appear to be dying faith. The marvellous 
basilica of Notre Dame de la Garde which dominates the city 
and harbour of Marseilles with its golden Virgin rival Lourdes 
in the impressiveness of its torchlight processions. Near Toulon 
is a lovely chapel of Notre Dame de la bonne garde to which 
pilgrims flock in May and September, many trudging barefooted 
up the steep hill. And there is that homely sanctuary, the 
chapel of the Annunciation standing guard over Mentone, the 
last link in that rosary chain of churches with which her devoted 
clients have girdled France, Mary’s land of predilection. Lourdes 
and La Salette, Pontmain and Paris’s Rue de Bac are pledges 
of her protection. Can the children of such a Mother desert her 
Son ? 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Carlow. PATRICK J. BROPHY 


PRAYER WHEN QUENCHING THE LIGHT 


- May God not put out the light on our souls or on the 
souls of the dead who have gone before us with the sign 
of faith. 


—An Irish Folk Prayer 


FRUITFUL VINE OR BARREN FIG 
TREE? 


J. D. BARRETT 


” concentrate so much on avoiding evil that we are 
Wircinea to forget altogether about doing good.” The 
young priest spoke earnestly, heatedly. He changed his 
position in the chair, gave vent to a long deep breath, and then 
in an appealing, reasoning voice continued: 

“ Our whole attitude to religion is predominantly negative. 
We have grown to regard the Commandments themselves as a 
series of ‘ Don’ts.’ We even seem to limit the Commandments 
to one or two. We seem inclined to think that all that is necessary 
to be a good Christian is NoT to break the Sixth Commandment, 
NOT to miss Mass on Sundays and Not to eat meat on Friday.” 

“« After all,”’ retorted the older priest, slowly, sure of the 
force of his contention, “ it’s good not to be bad!” 

“No!” snapped the younger man, “it’s bad not to be 
good 

And there the question lies. What do we mean by being 
“ good ” or being “ bad” ? It’s a question that is all important 
for us in the pulpit, in the Catechism class and in the confessional. 
It is still more personally important for us when we examine 
our Own consciences, and make up our own minds to be “ good.” 

By “ bad” meat or a “ bad” radio or a “ bad” razor we 
mean that these things are just not good—they are defective— 
and their defect lies in their failing to be suited to their intended 
purpose. And when we speak about a “ bad ” cook, or a “ bad” 
carpenter, a “ bad ” teacher or a “ bad ”’ husband we mean the 
same thing. Their “‘ badness” consists in their not being what 
they are supposed to be, in their failings to do what they are 
expected to do. ‘‘ Good ” always implies supplying some want, 
some need, fulfilling some purpose. And “ bad” implies just 
the absence of the desired good. 

A “good” cook or a “ good” carpenter, a “ good ”’ foot- 
baller or a “ good ” husband, a “ good ”’ Christian or a “ good ” 
priest are just people who possess certain qualities or skills 
fitting them to fulfil some purpose, and furthermore who 
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actually use these skills or qualities towards fulfilling their proper 
purpose. They are good in so far as they succeed in fulfilling 
that purpose. 

Our Lord’s parables speak for themselves on this matter. 
In the parable of the talents those who enter into the joy of 
the Lord are only those who used their talents. The only evil 
the man who buried his talent did was that he did not use it. 
He failed to do what he was supposed to do. Then, there were 
Ten Virgins, five of them were wise—they took care to perform 
their duty. The only evil of which the other five were guilty was 
that they just failed to fulfil their function. They were virgins 
still, but they were condemned, not for what they did, but for 
what they didn’t do. And it was for not bearing fruit, not 
fulfilling its purpose that the barren fig tree was blamed. 

It is only by bearing fruit that the branches of the True 
Vine can be regarded as good also. And like each member of 
the human body, each member of the Mystical Body has a 
proper function to perform. And, Health and Holiness, sanitas. 
et sanctitas, are very much akin in the proper functioning of the 
various members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

According to our Lord’s own description of the Last 
Judgment “ Come, ye blessed of My Father ” will be addressed 
to certain people not on account of something they didn’t do 
but for the things they did. And “ depart from Me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire” will be addressed to others just for what 
they failed to do. This is in keeping too with ‘“‘ He that is not 
with Me is against Me’’ and with “ Because thou are neither 
hot nor cold I will vomit thee out of my mouth!” 

The service of God, like the service of man, is something 
positive, something purposeful. ‘‘ Faith without good works is 
dead.”” And good works mean positive actions, definite deeds 
and work well done. 

It is unfortunate that we have grown to regard the Com- 
mandments as prohibitions rather than positive commands. It 
would be good (in every sense of the word) if we focused attention 
more on what they command than on what they forbid. The 
following list shows what virtues are, broadly speaking, com- 
manded by each Commandment: 


‘I. Religion; Service of God; Piety .... 
II. Reverence in Word; Prayer... . 
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Public Worship; Reasonable and Holy Rest.... 

Obedience ... Respect for Authority... 
Patriotism. 

Meekness ... Kindness. ... Peace. 

Purity. . .. Cleanliness of Soul and Body... .” 

Justice. ... Honesty.... 

Truth. ... Honour.... Discretion.... 

Pure-Mindedness. ... Discretion. ... 

Humility. ... Resignation. . .. Internal Peace. 


It is surprising how a positive approach like this emphasizes 
many things not mentioned in our catechisms. For instance, 
the respect for God enjoined by the First Commandment would 
entail the proper upkeep of churches, cleanliness, decent statues. 
A careless genuflection would insult as well as fortune-telling ! 

Likewise the First Commandment positively enjoins an 
interest in the Missions and Catholic Action. Failure to do what 
we can is obviously a grave fault. A suitable study and under- 
standing of the Liturgy are implied in keeping Holy the Sabbath 
Day. 

How many people dream that the Fourth Commandment 
should regulate such things as the Civil Service, military service 
and the public service of T.D.’s and County Councillors ? 

When we think of our Lord saying: ‘‘ Learn of Me for I am 
meek and humble of heart,” we little think that He is encouraging 
and inspiring us to be the meekness implied in the Fifth and the 
humility implied in the Tenth Commandment. 

By our negative attitude to the Sixth Commandment we . 
keep on mentioning and suggesting the very things that we want 
to be forgotten. And instead of regarding sex as something 
sacred, we too often incline to regard it as something evil. If we 
could only lead men to see sex as God see it ! 

All this is no attempt to propagate “ the heresy of good 
works.” It is no plea for feverish, prayerless activity. It is, let 
us hope, but an elaboration of the parable of the Vine and the 
Branches. This appeal is for a positive spirituality, for a fruitful 
outlook on life and Christianity, for fertile, fruitful Christian 
living. No -natter how energetically Paul may plant or Apollo 
water, it is still God who gives the increase. 

African Missions, 
Blackrock Road, 
Cork. J. D. BARRETT 
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A LEAD FROM GLASGOW 


HE Kelvin Hall in Glasgow City is a famous building. The 
temple of the age of science and material “ progress ” 
is also a very typical palace. Its ornate red brick is as 

suitable to its spirit as Georgian Portland stone or Japanese 
cedar-bark to the ethos of their times and places. Opposite it, 
across trim lawns, is a scarcely less typical Mid-Victorian 
building, the museum and picture gallery of a proud and wealthy 
city. It promises to the passer-by (and how many pass by it!) 
just what its frontage suggests. There are halls filled with 
armour and porcelain, as well as halls filled with old bicycles 
and motors and railway buffers and couplings. There are, of 
course, a few casts of famous Egyptian statues and the essential 
mummies. 

Upstairs it is a bit different. There again the age finds 
reflection. Pettie’s Two Strings To Her Bow is much admired. 
But there.too, are some of those things “ the world will not © 
willingly let die”? : Rembrandt’s Man in Armour, St. Victor 
and a Donor and eighteenth century English and Scottish 
portraits. Nor are the great ones of ‘‘ modern ” times missing. 
There is a wonderful Corot, ballet girls by Degas, a red head by 
Renoir and the pink and blue sunshine of Monet’s Seine. But 
it is not any of these things, which in any case with the exception 
of the Rembrandt might be seen better elsewhere, that is 
bringing a steady stream of folk to climb the wide stone stairs 
and enter the building which they passed, unattracted, a thous- 
and times before. 

It is indeed a portent in Glasgow to see across its great 
portals in white foot large lettering on a blue background: 
“ The Crucifixion; Salvador Dali,’ and beneath it in smaller, 
but distinct print “‘ The Vision of St. John of the Cross.” They 
come to see with their own eyes, the eyes not of mystics but of 
shop-girls, and students from the nearby University, of experts 
and connoisseurs certainly, but also of the readers of Everybody’s 
and Picture Post, what remnants of a saint’s vision an artist 
can hand on to us. 

Surely the fact itself is significant. Hard-headed Glasgow 
first got a chance to see this picture for twenty-four hours only, 
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all that could be spared between an exhibition in London and 
one in Madrid. Its educated classes knew of Dali, as we all did, 
as an artist who beginning with all the extravagances of a 
deraciné, was first a Fauve and then Surrealist and then it 
seemed a mere super show-man. No one denied his technical 
abilities, but his exploitation of them when youth no longer 
palliated eccentricity seemed almost contemptible. He was 
original and competent, sensational; a lost artist, perhaps. 
What it meant to Glasgow to hear that this Spaniard had 
retraced his steps to the Church which is his nation’s glory and 
pride, we Irish can hardly surmise. But if they thought his 
visit to the Holy Father, and his manifesto of repentance and 
recall to Picasso were a little too characteristic of his former 
publicity technique, should we blame them ? 


Fortunately, they had as the Director of their gallery Dr. 
Honeyman, whose courage, vision and open-mindedness made 
and seized for them a great opportunity. The picture had been 
extravagantly praised and its notoriety alone would make it 
costly. It cost, in fact, over £8,000. To pay such a sum for one 
work by a living master when everywhere galleries were taking 
down for storage the pictures of former Academicians and 
fashionable artists of yesterday required not courage but aud- 
acity. In the twenty-four hours at his disposal, Dr. Honeyman 
gathered not just art experts or financiers, though these doubtless 
were welcome, but representative folk of every sort in his great 
city, ministers of every church (Dr. Honeyman is himself of the 
Kirk), nuns, teachers, businessmen on their way home, ladies 
off to their shopping. In a sense he went out into the highways 
and compelled them to come in. It seemed to him of real im- 
portance that in front of this very unsentimental canvas some 
of the girls from his tea-rooms were seen to be in tears. This 
Director at least was not afraid to be thought low-brow if he 
approved of a religious picture which had deep emotional 
values beyond the purely aesthetic. On that memorable day 
he heard no dissentient voice as to the picture’s worth. So it 
has come to Glasgow. 


Now, no doubt, too much can be made of such an event. 
The pictures of Doré were also a nine days’ wonder. They were 
shown in city after city and thousands willingly paid their small 
fee to stand in awe or love before his scenes from the Passion of 
Our Lord. Yet today no one is greatly distressed by the most 
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strange fate that befell them, for they were and are simply 
lost. My friends in Edinburgh are perhaps justified in the 
slightly superior smile with which that most civilised city is 
wont to patronise Glaswegian efforts. Have you seen, they 
imply, our new acquisition ? It is a very fine head of the Christ 
by a not less famous Spanish artist, a pure El Greco. But the 
fact remains that, questioning many of Edinburgh’s ordinary 
citizens about their splendid prize, I found none who had seen 
it. For them it was no more than their great Vermeer, Christ 
in the House of Martha and Mary or the Ellesmere Raphaels; 
they did not know that one was on exhibition in Utrecht, nor 
that the others were but on loan, or that a second El Greco had 
come to join their St. Jerome. For better or worse, then, the 
purchase of the Dali has affected the imagination and heart of 
many, which it is unlikely that the El Greco, even if it were as a 
picture many times preferable, ever will. 


Certain questions obviously arise to the curious. Is the 
Dali in fact a great picture ? Will it take its place as generations 
pass with the supreme masterpieces? The first question is 
obviously one for the expert. An ordinary man goes into the 
room where it hangs, surrounded by fine pictures. There is on a 
flanking wall a large, beautifully cleaned and striking Salvador 
Rosa to show the courageous Doctor is not afraid to put his 
purchase in the best company. On a pale blue curtain in a 
misted blue and silver frame The Vision of St. John challenges 
him at once. But it attracts him, too. The dramatic force of 
the subject must almost inevitably first smite his eyes and mind. 
The story of the picture is possibly familiar to him. It is as well 
it should be; though one can admire Dr. Honeyman’s reticence 
in giving out no printed legend to supplement the title he has 
boldly capitalised on the facade of his gallery. But it is widely 
known that Dali was, after his ‘‘ conversion,’ shown by Fr. Bruno 
in a Spanish monastery, the simple, indeed rough, sketch, of a 
crucifixion drawn by St. John of the Cross himself, and believed 
to have one of the saint’s visions for inspiration. In dream or 
vision this apparition was repeated for the painter and he 
understood that he was to commit his gift to canvas. 

So there it hangs. Clearly it is the work of an immensely 
competent artist. When one examines it in detail the handling 
of the long shadow of the arm, the gleam of lighting with the 
hint of rose on the stones of the pier or causeway can pre-occupy 
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the eye, but they do not in the least distract. The central idea 
of the daring picture is overwhelming. In a black sky (is there 
so large a proportion of sheer black in any famous picture ?) 
hangs a faintly outlined cross from which is suspended over the 
world on which His suffering love broods like the Spirit of God 
the luminous figure of the Son of God. It is a figure s0 
burdened with the sins of man that His holy body sags 
beneath the weight it is braced to bear, but so powerful that 
over the mysterious land and water the dawn which breaks 
the lower darkness is gleaming with peace and promise. It 
shines down on a few mysterious figures, a fisherman, perhaps 
an adventurer, a soldier and a golden boat like a chalice. The 
tones in colour have so far proved impossible to reproduce in 
words. But it is completely satisfying as an expression of the 
paradox of Calvary: the suffering and the glory. ‘‘ God s0 
loved the world as to give His only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth in Him may not perish but may have life everlasting.” 


After a little while all sorts of more or less relevant questions 
occur. Why are the figures in “ Elizabethan dress ’—is it 
because of the connection with St. John of the Cross? Is the 
blue (some critic described it, meaning to insult but surely 
missing the mark, as butterfly-wing blue) the Lake of Galilee 
or the sea or perhaps “ all the moving waters of the world ” with 
that dry land about it of which in the beginning He cast the 
foundations ? Perhaps there is elucidation more sure than each 
one’s predilection for these things, but that is beside the point. 
Here beyond question is a crucifixion filled with meaning, 
brooding and to be brooded over. 


Will it take its place among the great pictures of the world ? 
It handles the most difficult of all subjects. Can a Crucified 
Whose face is utterly hidden so that only the wonderfully 
modelled head is strangely touching, be finally satisfying! 
There are those, remembering Velasquez’s deeply shadowed 
Crucified, who may think that only such a head leaving room 
to individual love and not pressing upon it an unfamiliar likeness 
can truly answer our need. It is a most merciful and perhaps 
more understanding solution of an old difficulty, which the 
distracting featureless faces of many modern artists acknowledge. 
But again, it is for the expert in art or psychology to prophesy 
permanence or evanescence: only let him do so humbly. 
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Copyright Glasgow Corporation 
THE VISION oF St. JOHN 
Salvador Dali 
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NIGERIAN Woop-CARVING 


THE WISE 


MEN BRING 


THEIR GIFTS 


TO THE 


Hoty CHILD 


Our LADY 


GASPAR MELCHIOR BALTASAR 


These hand-carved figures are typical of West African art, and show its 
traditional characteristics. Particularly noticeable among these are the short 
limbs, the oblique gaze and the dignified rigidity of attitude (which latter is 
generally found in all primitive art) together with the spirit of reverent 


devotion. 
—By courtesy The Pylon 


St. JosEPH 
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_ Meantime, such a picture is surely an excellent illustration 
of much that the Holy Father has so lately been writing about 
the function of religious art. There are those, and one can 
sympathise with them (though Dr. Honeyman has their answer), 
who think so intimate a vision should be experienced only in a 
church. Certainly it should be possible there. The Vision of 
St. John is so apt for an altar-piece that one expects its re- 
production will in time hang over many an altar. Its reverence 
and love should add to our understanding of that sacrifice by 
which the graces of Christ’s Passion dispel the darkness of the 
world in which we live, and suffering with Him gives meaning 
to our exile. 


Milltown Park, 
Ballsbridge, 
Dublin. MATTHIAS BODKIN 


A TESTIMONY OF FAITH 


And every man offers supplication especially 
for his own near and dear ones so that he in turn may 
receive from his children the like charity. As for the 
burial of the body, whatever act of respect is shown to it 
is not an aid to salvation but rather an office of humanity 
and in accord with the affection by which “no man ever 
hateth his own flesh” (Hph.5:29). And it is proper, 
therefore, that a man should show such care for the body of 
his neighbour when he is gone that bore it. If heathens, | 
who know nothing of the resurrection of the body, do so, . 
how much greater an obligation lies on faithful believers. 
Thus a gesture of respect towards a body, now dead but 
destined to rise again and to live for ever, may also be in 
some sort a testimony of our faith. me 


—St. Augustine: De Cura Pro Mortuis Gerenda 
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THE APOSTOLATE OF SCOUTING* 


On 7 June 1952 His Holiness, Pope Pius XII 
delivered the following address to those participating in 
the International Catholic Scout Congress at Rome. 
The Holy Father showed deep interest in the Scout 
Organisation throughout the world. 


OME, beloved sons, has been your choice of meeting-place 

for the International Catholic Scouting Conference and for 

the first time your national leaders are assembled in the 
Eternal City. Moreover, the subject which you were to discuss 
here, ‘‘ The Apostolate in and by means of Scouting,”’ was such 
as to call you by preference close to the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 
In your anxiety to respond to the urgent appeals which We 
have directed to all Catholics, you desire to take upon you the 
full responsibility which is yours in the apostolate of the Church, 
a noble and generous resolution and completely in keeping with 
the scouting spirit. 

It is common knowledge, indeed, that, therein, religion has 
from the beginning held the first place; but you are equally 
aware of the power and precision that the Catholic Religion 
brings to the educative work which you carry on. Your care 
must be not merely to form better citizens, more active and 
more devoted to the common good of the temporal City; you 
must also form better sons of the Church. Now, in the Catholic 
Church, the Apostolate mission descends from the hierarchy to 
the faithful and, in our time, to all the faithful the appeal is 
made to collaborate, as far as in them lies, in that apostolate. 

Boys, it is true, are not yet sufficiently mature to organise 
for that end. But that does not mean that they should not be 
equipped in readiness for it. 

The experience of some thirty years has amply demonstrated 
the formative value of scouting. How many great figures— 
outstanding Christians, heroes and leaders, have arisen from 
among the Scouts; how many are the religious and priestly 
vocations sprung from that soil ! Nevertheless, you have ever 


*Translation by The Furrow. 
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been on guard to combat possible deviations by readjusting 
methods with fundamentals always in view. If the scout loves 
nature, it is in no selfish or dilettantist spirit nor merely to 
enjoy therein the freedom, the pure air, the silence or the 
beauty of the countryside; if he acquires a taste for simplicity 
and a healthy ruggedness as against the artificial life of the city 
and the thraldom of mechanised civilisation, it is not in order to 
flee the obligations of civil life. If he cultivates friendships, and 
excellent ones, in a select group he does not thereby decline social 
intercourse and duties. On the contrary, nothing could be 
farther from his ideal. If he has a liking for concrete realities, 
neither is it through any contempt for ideas and books. His 
care is for a complete and harmonised culture in keeping with 
his talents and with the necessities of the day. 

Towards attaining this goal, the Promise to Observe Scout 
Law is, with the grace of God, a potent influence raising youth 
above weaknesses and temptations alike. Based as it is on the 
foundation of the natural law, Scout Law, by inculcating endeav- 
our and the daily practice of voluntary good deeds, appeals to 
that uprightness and loyalty which the young desire so much 
and in defence of which they are so appreciative of help. It 
causes them to hold in abhorrence deceit, lying and dissimulation. 
The young, feeling the surge of youthful vigour, are generous; 
they would strive, would measure up to difficulties; they exper- 
ience the urge to give, to give themselves, to spend themselves 
in giving and they find in the practice of the open-air life and 
the pursuit of manual skill an outlet pecularily adapted to their 
years. Purity, favoured by such a moral atmosphere, is also 
sharply delineated for them and informs their energy with 
Christian reserve and delicacy. 

Who could deny the opportuneness of such a training in 
the midst of a civilisation dominated by selfishness, mistrust, 
cowardice and unrestrained lust for pleasure ? 

The immediate apostolate of boy-scouts is that of good 
example in the Troop. In this individual and collective for- 
mation, they are already serving the Church and fashioning the 
instrument of the more remote apostolate of the future. The 
deeper and the more ample the foundation they lay, the more 
stable and the more impressive the edifice of their Christian life; 
the wider the recognition of their accomplishments, the more will 
their ability be called upon for the glory of God and the honour 
of His Church. 
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But from their earliest years this formation must, by 
suitable and practical methods of observation and reflection, 
take cognisance of social realities, both natural and supernatural, 
They must learn to live in modern society and to that end should 
be prudently instructed in its organisation, its qualities and its 
defects. In particular they must prepare to play that influential 
and responsible part in their social sphere and their parochial 
community of which they are capable. In short, the formation 
of character, which is the principal aim of scouting, should have 
a frankly social and apostolic bias. It should prepare for the 
service of the future both in personal intercourse and civil and 
religious institutions. 

The love which scouts have always cherished for the divine 
Person of the great Leader Who is the Way and the Truth and 
the Life should ever remain their guiding light and the support 
of their daily endeavours. 

And this it is we implore of Him with all our heart so that 
when the day of responsibility comes He may find them ever 
prepared. May there descend this day on you here present, on 
all the national groups which you represent, on leaders, on 
chaplains and on all scouts the graces which by our Apostolic 
Benediction we entreat. 


% 


THE BODIES OF THE DEPARTED 


The bodies of the departed are not to be neglected 
and flung aside, especially these of just and faithful men, 
who have used their bodies as organs and instruments in 
holy employment for all sorts of good works. The more 
dearly children loved their parents, the greater will be the 
affection they feel for such things as their dead father’s 
clothes or his ring. Our bodies too are not to be spurned, 
which have been closer and more intimate to us than the 
clothes we put on: they are not applied from without, 
they are of the very nature of man. 


—St. Augustine: De Cura Pro Mortuis Gerenda 


CATHOLIC FAITH IN OUTLINE 


JAMES MACLOUGHLIN 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PRAYER : ASKING 


In today’s gospel we have one of the many accounts of our 

Lord’s answering a prayer for a favour. 

WE Must Amongst ourselves, constant asking would 

ASK indicate selfishness; but asking from God is 
different because: 

(1) We are dependent on God for literally everything .. . 

(2) In particular we need grace, for it is absolutely necessary 

for our soul’s salvation. Prayer is as necessary for us as oil 

for a lamp, or rain for the soil. 

Why then have we to ask ? Because: 

(i) In working out our salvation we have our own share to 
do. God offers us the treasures of His graces. We have in 
prayer the key that opens them. God expects us to use it. 

(ii) Prayer reminds us that we are to God as children to a 
kind father. He is “‘ Our Father.” If earthly fathers attend to 
their children’s needs “ how much more will your Father who 
is in heaven, give good things to them that ask Him ? ” (Matt. 
7:11). 

We know that our prayers will be answered because: 
(1) As we have seen, help from God is so 


PRAYER IS necessary. ‘‘ Which of you if he ask his 
ANSWERED father bread, will he give him a stone?” 
(L.11:11). 


(2) God made us in order . . . to give to us. 

(3) Jesus commands it. E.g. “‘ Pray that you enter not into 
temptation” (Mk. 14:38). Could Jesus command us to pray, 
and then refuse to answer our prayer ? 

(4) He repeatedly tells us explicitly that our prayers will be 
answered. E.g. “‘ Knock, and it shall be opened to you” (L. 
11:9). 

Why then are some prayers unanswered ? 

(a) It is easy to see that different people may 
UNANSWERED pray for opposite things at the same time . . . 
PRAYER (b) We often ask for something without 

knowing that it would really be against our 
own interest. ‘“ You know not what you ask” (Matt. 20:22). 
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But God knows. And the same kindness that makes Him answer 
our requests will, in such cases, make Him withold what we ask. 
None of us but can recall times when we earnestly sought some- 
thing, and afterwards found that it was for our good not to 
have got it; or that we got something better instead. 

But even if we ask what is not for our good, God will never. 
theless reward our devotion. He will answer our prayer in the 
way He knows best. In other words, our prayer is heard. No 
good prayer is ever lost. 

(c) Our prayer may have been wanting in: 

(i) Confidence. ‘“ As thou hast believed, so be it done to 
thee ’ (Gosp. 3 Epiph.). We should put no limit to God’s power. 
“ All things whatsoever you shall ask in prayer believing, you 
shall receive.’? (Matt.21:22). 


(ii) Perseverence, which arises out of confidence. Our Lord 
repeatedly stressed the need for this. The kind of insistence 
He wants us to have is brought out by the repetition in: “ ask 

. Seek... knock...” (Matt.7:7). That is also the 
point in the parables about the ‘ troublesome” widow (L. 
18:1-8) and the man who continued knocking for bread (L. 
11:5-8). And for actual examples of it in our Lord’s own dealing 
with people, we have the episode of the pagan woman of Chanaan 
(Matt. 15:22) who just would not be put off; and the “ ruler” 
in today’s gospel who successfully persisted when our Lord 
tested him with ‘‘ Unless you see signs . 


(iii) Earnestness. Obviously we must wie want what we 
ask. If, e.g., we are asking the grace to overcome a temptation 
we must be prepared to do our own share, and to avoid the 
occasions of sin. It is no prayer to say, in effect, ‘‘ Give me grace, 
but not yet.” Similarly in temporal matters, a person may not 
neglect his business and then rely on prayer to bring success. 
Prayer is not a charm. 

What is lawful to desire, it is lawful to pray for. 

(1) Temporal things, subject to God’s will, 
WHAT such as our Lord so often granted. Yet our 
To ASK spiritual needs are more important. ‘Seek 
yo first ...” (L. 12:31.) 

(2) We should pray for others; as Jesus did (e.g., J.17 and 
L.22:32). Though our first duty is to pray for our own spiritual 
needs, and that is a prayer which will infallibly be heard, never- 
theless we have a duty in charity to pray for others: for the 
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Church; and our fellow Catholics who are suffering so much; 
for . . . For such charity towards others God will surely reward 
us; and, of course, we directly benefit by one another’s help. 
Hence: “‘ Pray one for another, that you may be saved” (Jas. 
5:16). 

FEAST OF THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST 


A person who is supreme in some particular sphere is some- 
times spoken of as ‘“‘ king,” e.g. king of an 
THE METAPHOR: industry. In the matter of human perfection 
KING Christ, being the perfect Man is, in that sense, 
king of men. In his mortal life He showed all 
those perfections that we admire in a man: perfection of char- 
acter (kindness, courage, complete goodness) and perfection 
of mind, with sublime teaching. 
But with our Lord, kingship is more than an honorary title. 
He is king in the strict sense. For: 
KING IN THE (1) As God He has absolute dominion over 
Strict SENSE all things. 
(2) As God made man, Jesus, the son of 
Mary, has supreme rulership over all things (see J.3:35). It was 
foretold in the Old Testament that Christ would have all peoples 
for His inheritance (Epist. Epiph.), and that His kingdom would 
extend ‘ from sea to sea’’ (Ps. 71:8). The angel Gabriel an- 
nounced to Mary that of His kingdom there would be no end 
(L.1:33). 
(3) Our Lord Himself claimed to be king. E.g. “ my kingdom ” 
in today’s gospel. Also ‘* All power is given to me in heaven and 
in earth” (Matt.28:18). 
Christ could have established an earthly, temporal kingdom 
’ or empire. Many of the Jews, the apostles 
“Not OF included, thought He would (J.6:15, A.1:6). 
THIs WorLD” But “My kingdom is not of this world.” 
He came to establish on earth a spiritual 
kingdom: His church. It is a kingdom in which men would 
acknowledge Him by faith, become united with Him in grace, 
and so finally enter His eternal kingdom in heaven. 
But though not of this world, i.e. not concerned with mere 
——— ends, nevertheless Christ’s kingdom 
But In It is in the world. And all the people in it do 
belong to Him. Those therefore who know 
in, 0 as we do, are bound to acknowledge Him as Supreme 
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Ruler, and the Church which He has founded; and are bound 
to adjust their lives in accordance with His laws. And that 
applies to all human activities: religious and secular, work and 
play, private life and public. And, needless to say, the highest 
degree of learning and culture, if it is genuine, necessarily fits 
in with the teaching of Christ who is the “ Truth” and the 
“light of the world.” 

(1) Each individual, whether he bea tradesman, business-man, 
showman, statesman, or whatever else, should conduct his life 
in accordance with Christ’s laws. If men did, they and all society 
would benefit, even in temporal things; for those laws are made 
for our own good. 

(2) The family is the unit of the state. Families in which 
the law of Christ is observed are happy families; and it is of 
such that a healthy state is composed. 

(3) The state itself should in turn observe Christ’s law. It 
gets its authority from Him who is the King of kings. The more 
the state recognises this, the more is it fair and just. 

(4) The relations between states will be stable when based 
on the stable principles of Christian justice and charity. 

In short, the recognition of Christ and His laws means peace: 
in one’s conscience, in the family, in the state, and between 
states. That is why Christ .is called the “ Prince of peace” 
(Is.9:6), and His gospel called the “ gospel of peace ” (R.10:15). 
Armies and political conferences which ignore His claims and 
His laws must fail. ‘‘ Unless the Lord build . . .” (Ps.126.1.). 

It is right, therefore, that we should, even publicly, ack- 

nowledge Jesus to be our king, and affirm 
CONSECRATION that His law shall govern our lives. That is 
TO CHRIST why families and nations consecrate them- 

selves to His sacred Heart. And in order that 
every Catholic each year might have it impressed upon him by 
the liturgy, Pius XI, in 1925, instituted this feast of the Kingship 
of Christ, with its special Mass and its public act of consecration. 

In that act we again dedicate ourselves to Christ’s service. 
Also we pray that His kingdom on earth may be recognised by 
all peoples. That is, that those who have deserted may return 
to their allegiance; that heretics may be given the full, true, 
faith; and that Mohammedans and Jews and pagans may come to 
recognise their true King. He wishes all to belong to the Church, 
His kingdom on earth, for that is the means by which He will 
bring to His kingdom in heaven. 
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TWENTY FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
FREQUENT PRAYER 
“ Take unto you the armour of God.” 


We are engaged in a war with Satan for our souls. He is a 
spirit, not of flesh and blood, and his crafty power is all the 
greater for being unseen. We must therefore meet him with 
spiritual weapons, i.e. Christian virtues, and the strength of 
grace, which God will give us if we turn to Him. Prayer in- 
creases all the virtues. ‘“‘ Give up prayer and the virtues go to 
pieces”.—St Teresa. Satan never gives up the struggle; we 
must never cease to pray. And our prayer should not be in 
fits and starts which vary with our moods; but regular—at 
least several times each day. 

Our Lord often urged the need for constant prayer. “ Watch 

ye, therefore, praying at all times ”’ (L.21:36). 
JESUS AND He Himself, though He did not need to be 
THE SAINTS saved from sins as we do, could nevertheless 

as man pray to His heavenly Father. He 
constantly did so. “‘ He went out into a mountain to pray and 
He passed the whole night in the prayer of God ” (L.6:12). He 
prayed alone in the desert (Gosp.1.Lent.); the night before His 
death He went “ according to His custom ” (L.22:39) to Geth- 
semani to pray; He prayed on the cross. 


People sometimes make the excuse: that they are too busy 
to pray. But no one is busier than Jesus was... But He 
made time. So do those who reckon themselves His followers. 
The saints, without exception, constantly practised prayer. 
“Be prudent therefore and watch in prayers” (1.Pet.4:7). 
Busy though the saints were (e.g. missionaries like St Patrick), 
busier than we, they made time. 
Let us see how our prayers may be regular and frequent. 
(i) Morning Prayer. A new day is in a sense 
MORNING a new venture. There may arise in the course 
of it something that may change our whole 
life for good orill. We may, any day, need some special strength 
or guidance. We should therefore make it a rule of our lives never 
to begin the day, however hurried we may be, without first 
turning to God, if only for a few minutes. 
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(ii) Morning Offering. All our actions of the day can be 
directed or offered to God: “‘ Whatsoever you do. . .” (Epist. 
5 Epiph.). And, assuming we are in the state of grace, we gain 
merit for them all. Now the oftener we express the intention 
of giving to God those actions (good works, trials, etc.) the 
better. We do that when we say the Morning Offering. By 
that we adjust our whole day and help to make it all one prayer. 


(1) Aspirations. During the day we should at least some- 
times turn our minds to God and recall His 
DURING presence. The practice of saying occasional 
THE DAY aspirations or ejaculations makes that easy. 
They can be made without any external sign 
whatever—just by a thought, such as an act of love, thanks, 
etc. One can use one’s own words, or use any of the well-known 
aspirations such as, “‘ Jesus, help,” ‘‘ God’s will be done,” “‘ Mary, 
pray for me.” We need not think repetition to be useless, 
When Christ Himself was praying in Gethsemani He repeated 
* the self-same word ” (Matt. 26:44). 
The difficulty is only in remembering to say these short 
prayers. But one can make use of reminders, e.g. grace with 
meals, a church we are passing. 


(2) The Angelus bell is an official reminder. By the Angelus 
prayer, three times a day we join with the community in recalling 
those momentous events: Gabriel’s announcement, Mary’s 
consent, and the coming of the Redeemer. We must resist the 
tendency, no matter how busy we are, to rush through this 
beautiful prayer which contains so much. There is an indulgence 
of ten years attached to it. 

Most people say their night prayers just before they go to bed; 

and this is perhaps the most convenient time. 
NIGHT But when one is tired or sleepy it is not 
PRAYERS the best time. At least occasionally, they 

should be said earlier. If we sometimes vary 
them it will make attention easier. It is a good thing sometimes 
(and the same is true of morning prayers) to read from a prayer- 
book some of the prayers one does not know from memory. 
A short examination of conscience, even for a few seconds, 
followed by an act of contrition, is a great safeguard against 
drifting. 

To overcome Satan we must equip ourselves with the “ armour 
of God.”’ This is the armour of God: prayer, regular and frequent. 


vey 
Ag 
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ALL SAINTS 
DEVOTION TO THE SAINTS 


A natural instinct prompts us to give honour to those that 
we know deserve it. By erecting memorials 
Wuy WE and statues, and by celebrating anniversaries 
Honovuk SAINTS and centenaries, we honour those who have 
achieved great things. In the same way, 
but for greater reason, do we honour those who have done the 
greatest thing of all, who have faithfully served God and are 
now reaping their reward from Him. 
(1) We honour saints by celebrating their feast days. And 
there are many saints whom the world would 
How have quite forgotten only that the Catholic 
Church in this way keeps their memory alive. 
But of the vast multitude in heaven—many, no doubt, from this 
parish, and amongst them, perhaps, relatives of our own—only a 
comparatively few, i.e. those who have been canonized, have their 
special feast day. The purpose of today’s feast is to commemorate 
all the saints. 
On days of special devotion those who can should receive 
Holy Communion. It would be a great dis-honour to our Lady 
or any of the saints to make their feast-day an occasion of sin. 


(2) Honour is paid to a person by reverencing his statue or 
picture or something (chair, pen, etc.) that was associated with 
him. So do we honour the saints and preserve their relics. 


(3) By praying to them. For that is recognising their position 
in heaven. It is moreover a great help to ourselves. For: 


(a) They can help us. In this life people often ask others to 
pray for them, as St Paul did (1 Thes.5:25). And if a person’s 
prayers are effective while he is in this life, much more will they 
be effective when he stands in the immediate presence of God. 
There is moreover abundant evidence of this, even by miracles. 
And of how our prayers are strengthened by devotion to the 
relics of saints (see A.19:12). 

(b) They want to help us. While on earth, the saints had an 
unbounded desire to help others in both spiritual and temporal 
things. St Peter Claver, e.g. made himself a slave to the negro 
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slaves of South America (17th century). He used to meet them 
with food and delicacies as they arrived in their slave ships 
in conditions so fetid and horrible that few would even approach 
them. Through interpreters he would first hastily instruct the 
dying. The others he continued to care for, instruct, and defend. 
In all he baptised over 300,000. 


These saints are not, through human frailty, gradually beginning 
to forget about us. St. Thérése of Lisieux said she would spend 
her heaven doing good for souls on earth. 


(4) We honour the saints by learning about their lives, and 
(again) very much benefit ourselves. Any good biography is 
interesting because it makes history come to life; and the bio- 
graphy of any exceptionally good person can be an inspiration 
to us. Such are the lives of the saints. They show us how, in 
endlessly varying circumstances, the Christian life can be and 
has been lived; and they put our sloth to shame. 


Some gave themselves up to God with such heroic generosity 
that they actually welcomed pain and suffering so that they 
could offer still more to Him. Others like St Vincent de Paul 
led a life of active charity. Others again devoted their lives to 
the work of conversion—like St Paul, St Columbanus, or St 
Francis Xavier. Yet these saints were of the same flesh and 
blood, and had the same difficulties, that we have. St Teresa of 
Avila, the great authority on, and example of, prayer had for 
long periods the greatest difficulty in praying. But the saints 
perfected their nature; and what interests us is that we have 
the self-same means to holiness, the same guidance and grace, 
that they had. 

Little can be expected from a very short Life, though there are 
some exceptionally good sketches such as those in Fr. Martin- 
dale’s What Are Saints? An uncritical Life, long or short, is 
almost useless. But good biographies by competent writers 
are plentiful and can be had in the lending libraries. No one who 
spends a couple of hours every day, Sunday and Monday, 
reading the newspapers, can plead that he has no time. 


But whatever form our devotion to the saints may take, it is 
thrice blessed. It gives honour to them; it honours God, because 
the saints are His friends and it is His grace which has made 
them what they are; and it will help ourselves to be one day in 
their company in heaven. 
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TWENTY SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


TELLING THE TRUTH 


Even our Lord’s enemies had to confess: “‘ Thou art a true 

speaker,”’ i.e. sincere. Today we will consider 

SPEECH A the virtue of truthfulness. We are the only 

GREAT GIFT creatures on this earth who have the wonder- 

ful gift of being able to think, and then 

convey our thoughts to others: by speech (itself a wonderfully 

complicated process), by signs, or by writing. Picture how 

dreary man’s life would be if we had not that gift. Now the best 

way of showing our thanks to God for it, is to use it properly, - 
and not to pervert it. 

(1) Excess. E.g. to reveal a secret might be to do a grave 

injustice. 
Some ABUSES (2) Defect. On the other hand some “ know- 
nothings ”’ are absurdly secretive. This is not 
very harmful; but if everyone were like that! There may at 
times be an obligation to speak up manfully, e.g. to condemn 
what is wrong or to exonerate an innocent person. 

(3) Pretence. (i) Hypocrisy means ... It is universally 
despised. 

(ii) The opposite, pretending that one is an awful he-man or 
tomboy, is not uncommon among young people who want to 
show off. They often give scandal to those who are foolish enough 
to heed them, and who may be even atreid of appearing “ good ” 
in their presence. 

The strongest and bitterest . our Lord ever 
uttered were of just those two sins: hypocrisy (Matt.ch.23) and 
scandal (Matt.18:6-7). 

It is never permissible to deceive others by saying what is 

contrary to what we think. Some people 
LIES think that a lie is a sin only when injury is 

intended. But lying is always and in itself a 
sin (though not in itself a grave sin) because: (a) Lying is per- 
verting, ab-using, God’s gift, ie. using it for a purpose the very 
opposite to what God intends it for. 

(b) Social life, which is of course ordained by God, would be 
considerably impeded if we could not believe or trust one 
another. And if we expect the truth from others, they are 
entitled to expect it from us. 
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(c) Most sins in some way or other involve lies. If no one told 
lies! All deceit, dishonesty, misrepresentation, propaganda in 
its bad sense (one of the major evils of our day), and most of the 
business of the law-courts (which boils down to finding out who 
is telling the truth) would disappear at one stroke. People who 
have to deal with criminals find that however much they may 
differ in other ways they have all one thing in common: they are 
liars. It is interesting to note that our Lord described the devil 
as the father of lies (J.8:44). 


Apparent exceptions. (1) Even to tell a lie for fun, if one is 
really trying to deceive, would be wrong; but if what one tells is 
so clearly mere fun that there is no question of deception, then 
there is no lie. 


(2) It is quite permissible in a law court to say ‘* Not guilty,” 
because that phrase is taken to mean “ Not pleading guilty.” 
Also “ Not at home ”’ is used to mean “ not at home to a visitor.” 
But, speaking generally, we may not devise statements capable 
of having two meanings so as to mislead others. It would be 
altogether wrong in a law court. 


Sometimes a statement may be strengthened by an oath, i.e. 
by calling God to witness its truth. The good 
OATHS of society may demand this. It can easily be 
seen what a horrible blasphemy it would be 
to invoke God, who is all holy and Truth itself, and who detests 
lies, to support a lie. The man who perjures himself (say to 
escape a fine) surely goes down in the estimation of those who 
know the facts. But what of the estimation of our Lord whom 
he sells for perhaps a few pieces of silver! Thomas More, 
presented with an oath he could not take, said: ‘ It is hell or 
hanging. I prefer hanging.” He is now a saint. 


We ought to take a pride in speaking the truth no matter 
what the consequences. And in being truthful 

CULTIVATING in filling forms: pensions, insurance, etc. 
THE TRUTH Children should be taught to regard lying as 
cowardly, and telling the truth as manly. 
That will influence their whole conduct. “ Tell the truth and 
shame the devil.’”? God, who always sees and hears us, wants us 
to tell the truth. It suits the devil for us to lie. So “ speak ye 
the truth . . . give not place to the devil ” (epist. 19 Pent.). 
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TWENTY THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE TWO STANDARDS 


We are partly body and partly spirit. Matter and spirit are 

utterly unlike, even opposed, in their nature. 

THe CoNFLICT Nevertheless, when God first made man He 

joined matter and spirit together; and so 

marvellously that all the faculties of the mind and body worked 

together in harmony. The body and the lower faculties of the 

soul were completely obedient to reason and the will. Illus- 

tration: some people can make themselves waken at an hour 
previously decided on by their reason. 


Man’s reason and will were in turn obedient to God’s law: 
Illustration: a ship’s crew where each does his task for the com- 
mon good, all being guided by the will and mind of the captain, 
who in turn is obeying his superior at home. 


But if a captain by his own irresponsible behaviour loses 
control of his crew, and then each member follows his ‘own 
whim, there is disharmony and all suffer in consequence. So, 
when Adam by his sin of disobedience turned his will, the key 
faculty, away from God, the harmony in human nature was lost. 
Each sense began to seek its own satisfaction regardless of the 
others, and even regardless of its own good. It is because the 
passions are so heedless of the light of reason that they are 
called “ blind.’? And so began the conflict between “ the flesh ”’ 
and “ the spirit.” (Sins of “the flesh ” often, but not always, 
mean sins of sensuality). 


And to this day, though the guwilt of original sin is taken away 
by Baptism, that disturbance in our nature remains, “ so that 
you do not the things that you would ” (14 Pent.). We are for 
ever, then, at a cross-roads: the way of the flesh and the way of 
the spirit. 

Those who follow the “ flesh’ are those who ignore right 

reason and the promptings of grace, and 
THE Way OF choose instead the immediate appeal of one 
THE FLESH or other of the passions. 

Their leader. These people become “ the 
servants of sin” (epist. 7 Pent.), that is, of Satan. They are 
following a leader who is himself lost. 
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Their end. By turning away from Christ who gives life to the 
soul they choose spiritual death, i.e. mortal sin. Hence: “ If you 
live according to the flesh, you shall die ” (epist. 8 Pent.). Their 
“end is destruction ” (today’s epist.). Having once become the 
enemies of Christ, they will, unless they repent, so remain for all 
eternity—in hell. 

Those who follow it are those who have got sanctifying grace 

and resist all temptation to discard it. Or, 
THE WAY OF if they should lose it, they make no delay in 
THE SPIRIT recovering it. 

Their leader is Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 
By grace He not only admits us to His friendship, but even to 
share with Him in His spiritual life. 

Their end. That friendship with Christ will—unless sin 
destroy it—be continued into the next life in heaven. 

All that being so, one may ask why many people abandon 

Christ who is the Way and the Truth and the 
THE CHOICE Life, and choose instead the road that only 
leads to their own destruction. 

(1) One reason is that even those who know the difference are 
often living in a non-Catholic climate where people know so little 
of even the main truths of the Christian faith, and consequently 
of the real nature of sins. In such circumstances, books, press, 
daily conversation, amusements, customs, are bound to be 
exerting a constant, evil influence. The remedy is that which 
St Paul wrote to the Philippians who were in a similar position: 
“Stand fast in the Lord.” Follow Christ’s teaching, and be 
glad to have it. 

(2) But wherever we go “‘ we have within us the source of 
temptation’ (Imit. Bk. I. ch. 13), the downward pull of 
corrupt nature. It is easier to yield to it, whether it be laziness 
or lust, anger or revenge, than to resist. 

Conclusion. Anyone, then, who may have been following the 
way of sin should pause to consider. ‘‘ The flesh ” will end one 
day, whether we like it or not. That way, therefore, lies death. 
The other course is to make a sincere confession and enter upon 
the way that Christ has laid down for us. Some up-hill effort 
there will always be; but grace will inspire us to make that effort 
and it will give us the strength to reach the end. And at the end 
of that way lies heaven. 


The McDevitt Institute, 
Glenties, 
Co. Donegal. JAMES MACLOUGHLIN 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DEAR EDITOR, 

One of Mr. Eric Gill’s books, 
Beauty Looks After Herself, 
appears to have annoyed Father 
Tiernan (Furrow, May 1952). This 
book contains some scathing re- 
marks about the clergy, some true, 
some false. In his attempt to 
answer Gill Father Tiernan makes 
some equally scathing remarks 
about artists in general and about 
Eric Gill in particular. Not only 
that, but he makes some out- 
landish claims for the clergy. 

The first of these claims is that 
“the majority of priests are men 
of culture,” as against Gill, who 
said that priests ‘‘ were not a 
cultured set.” Father Tiernan 
attempts to prove his claim by 
saying ‘‘ that we are trained in the 
humanities, in philosophy and in 
theology.”” Further, the “ cleric 
attends many courses of lectures 
on art, architecture and music.” 
The ‘‘ many courses of lectures on 
art”? make one smile. Priests 
receive a good education it is true, 
better, in fact, than other profes- 
sionalmen. But surely not making 
“their aesthetic education an 
accomplished fact ”’ 

Now, if ‘‘ the majority of priests 
are men of culture,”’ the majority 
of churches ought to be decorated 
with good taste. Are they? 
Experiences of churches will vary 
considerably, as will also ideas of 
good taste. But surely, churches 
with soiled altar cloths, dirty, 
torn Missals and charts, 
candle-stained carpets, rusty 
candlesticks, all set off by artificial 
flowers (in glass containers), such 
churches cannot be considered 
beautiful, or furnished with good 
taste? Not to mention the un- 
swept floors and kneelers, the cob- 
webbed windows, the foolish 


statues of angels hovering over 
and around the altar, and then 
that sine qua non of Irish and 
English churches, the cheap, vul- 
gar statues filling the sanctuary 
and spilling over into the body of 
the church. 

These signs of bad taste are not 
true of all our churches, but some 
of them are sufficiently common to 
warrant the conclusion that many 
of our priests have bad taste, and 
for that very reason ‘‘ are not men 
of culture.” Father Tiernan admits 
that ‘‘ many of our churches are 
ugly and badly decorated.” He 
blames the artists ! 

“The artist charges an out- 
landish price simply because he is 
famous and his work is more 
desirable.’’ The priest, then, must 
be satisfied with the next best 
thing, i.e. Repository Art, ‘‘ which 
satisfies man’s inborn desire for 
the beautiful.” That, I take it, is 
Father Tiernan’s position apropos 
art and artists. 

One must admit that the price of 
works of art is often too dear for 
the ordinary parish. But to say, 
that all artists ‘‘ charge an out- 
landish price” for their work is 
false. The poverty of artists 
generally, I had always thought, is 
proverbial. Most artists, I be- 
lieved in my simplicity, live in a 
precarious financial position and 
one unworthy of their talents. 
Eric Gill, to mention but one name, 
was a poor man for long periods of 
his life. But the artist is not simply 
an artist; he is usually a married 
man with a family to support. 
And if it takes a half-year to 
execute a work, then a half-year’s 
salary ought to be the price of the 
work, which should be around 
£300. £300 for a good work is 
neither outlandish nor unreason- 
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able. It may be more than most 
parishes can afford, but the artist 
is not a profiteer who charges it. 
It is difficult to know whether 
Fatier Tiernan favours Repository 
Art or not. ‘“‘ I would not have it 
thought that I am pleading for 
Repository Art in preference to 
the better article,’”’ he says, and 
yet he rails against Eric Gill’s 
detestation of it. Gill condemned 
Repository Art and its inseparable 
twin, Commercialism, root and 
branch, but so also do many 
priests on strictly devotional 
grounds. There is nothing here- 
tical or snobbish in Eric Gill’s 
condemnation. The recent decree 
on Sacred Art issued by the Holy 
Office, while doing little more than 
recapitulate the traditional teach- 
ing of the Church and the pro- 
visions of Canon Law, seems to 
condemn Repository Art. It has 
this to say: ‘‘ Let them i.e. the 
Ordinaries, severely forbid stereo- 
typed statues and effigies to be 
multiplied and absurdly exposed 
to the veneration of the faithful, 
on the altars themselves or on the 
neighbouring walls of the chapels.” 
We must take a stronger line 
against Repository Art than we 
have taken in the past, if we are to 
obey that decree. It is high time 
to protest against what Mediator 
Dei calls the ‘“‘ unreasonable multi- 
plicity of pictures and statues.” 


Part of the craze for Repository 
Art seems to be the ludicrous idea 
that it adorns churches; that it 
makes an otherwise plain church 
beautiful. Father Tiernan appears 
to endorse this opinion. Repository 
Art is neither necessary nor helpful 
in the decoration of churches. To 
say that it makes churches ugly is 
much nearer the truth. We can 
have and do have beautiful 
churches without Repository Art. 
Would the addition of statues to 
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St. Joseph’s Oratory or to the 
College Chapel in Maynooth make 
them more beautiful? I think 
such an addition would be a 
travesty. And furthermore, it 
may well be, that if some of the 
tastless stencilling were scraped off 
the walls of the sanctuary to 
reveal the beautiful stone behind, 
and if the typical Victorian stained 
glass windows (‘‘ pretty pictures 
framed in stone’’) were replaced 
with modern Irish windows, May- 
nooth would have a much finer 
College Chapel. (Would that. to 
see the work of that great Irish 
artist, Miss Evie Hone, one should 
go to Maynooth rather than to 
Eton.) 

Repository Art never makes 
a church beautiful. It is flashy, 
stereotyped and without character. 
It pleases the ordinary people or 
seems to please them, because they 
are accustomed to it and have 
never known anything else. One 
gets tired hearing of the simplicity 
of the ‘“‘ Mrs. Murphys ”’ and their 
supposed satisfaction with cheap 
and shoddy “ Art.”? People with 
normal intelligence can and will 
appreciate good Sacred Art, pro- 
vided it is not too audacious or 
offensive to their very real piety. 
We should try to raise their 
standards and better their taste, 
instead of bringing standards 
down. 

We should be just, if we cannot 
be charitable, to the memory of a 
great artist and a devout Catholic, 
Eric Gill. An artist who offered to 
make statues of the Crucifixion at 
£10 each to some priests in the 
diocese to which I temporarily 
belong cannot be called a profiteer. 
To do so is grossly unjust. 

PATRICK BRADY 
The Church of the Assumption, 
131 High Street, 
Deptford, London. 


NEW BOOKS 


The Priest in Union with Christ. 
R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated from the French by 
G. W. Shelton. The Mercier 
Press. Cork. 1951. 215, xv pp. 
Price 18/-. 
THis book, the author tells us, 
forms part of a course in spiritual 
theology. It begins with a closely 
reasoned treatise on the dogmatic 
foundations of the doctrine of the 
priest’s union with Christ. This 
union is so close that ‘‘ our own 
priesthood, on account of its 
character and the sacramental 
grace, is subordinated to Christ’s 
priesthood in such a way that the 
same effect of consecration is pro- 
duced by both, just as the writer 
and his pen combine to produce 
the same effect’? (p.24). The 
author goes on to draw out the 
implications of this union in the 
interior life of the priest as the 
representative and instrument of 
Christ. The final section is devoted 
to the priest’s ministry, and aims 
at showing how the practical 
problems of preaching and spiri- 
tual direction can be solved only 
by a clear realisation of the 
principle: sacerdos alter Christus. 
This treatise on the priesthood 
has that solidity and richness of 
dogmatic content which character- 
ises the work of the great theolo- 
gian of the Angelico. Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange has no use for 
merely urbane discussion, for the 
wisdom of this world; the writing 
is relentlessly abstract and theolo- 
gical, but there is throughout a 
sense of the reality and immediacy 
of the supernatural order which 
gives a warmth and light of its 
own. The aim of the book is to 
affirm traditional principles in 
opposition to a certain “‘ purely 
naturalist spirit,”’ which the author 


- delicacy, 


discovers especially among those 
‘who are anxious to christianise 
Marxist doctrine in their desire to 
remedy present-day evils” (p.viii). 
The following passage from the 
section on preaching represents 
the spirit of the author’s reaction 
to this tendency: ‘‘ The human 
approach towards preaching takes 
all the life and value out of 
Christian eloquence by altering 
completely the tone and balance 
of its subject-matter. ... It is not 
the Gospel that is preached but a 
collection of social theories, that 
tend towards socialism. Gradually 
a@ new and false purpose is intro- 
duced into preaching. The priest 
does not urge his people to think 
seriously about their eternal sal- 
vation; his whole concern is for 
their temporal welfare, for the 
building up of an earthly paradise. 
-»~ The simple form of the Gospel 
is abandoned for the artificiality of 
modern elocution; divine word 
gives way to a worthless fluency of 
speech ” (p.131). 

This single-minded assertion of 
supernatural values against the 
modern tendency to make peace 
with the world on its own terms is 
timely and valuable. Nevertheless 
the question is one of great 
and the defender of 
tradition must have, above all, 
the faculty of distinguishing what 
is of faith from what is merely 
pious or personal belief. Unfor- 
tunately in the case of the present 
author this faculty is not always 
active. Thus we are told that 
“normally speaking, the priest’s 
final Mass will be celebrated in a 
higher degree of holiness than was 
his first,” and that this was espec- 
ially true of St. John the 


Evangelist (p.25). Having shown 
how fitting it is that the priest 
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should make an offering of himself 
in offering the Divine Victim, the 
author goes on to say that “‘ the 
priest who limits his co-operation 
with the offering of Christ to pro- 
nouncing the words of consecra- 
tion and the prayers of the Mass 
- . - can be likened to the execu- 
tioners of Christ . . . or to the nails 
fixed in his hands ”’ (p.60). 

Apart from occasional lapses 
into this unbalanced way of writ- 
ing the author gives us a clear 
exposition of solid doctrine. The 
translation is well done. In the 
citations from Scripture the Knox 
version is used. A full index and 
a bibliography add to the value of 
the book from the point of view of 
retreats and conferences. 


DERMOT O’ DONOGHUE 


The Story of Fatima and Some 
Saints. John P. Jordan, C.S.Sp. 
Dublin: Clonmore & Reynolds, 
Ltd. Price 4/-. 

Dark Man of God. John P. 
Jordan, C.S.Sp. Dublin: Clonmore 
& Reynolds, Ltd. Price 4/-. 


A BOOK of eighty pages in a paper 
cover, costing four shillings must 
needs contain good matter. But 
it is not likely that anyone who 
buys this book by Father Jordan 
will be disappointed. Of the four 
- marks of the church holiness is the 
one which apologetics finds the 
most difficult to explain con- 
vincingly, yet it is probably the 
mark which has made the most 
conversions. At the present time 
when there seems to be a general 
hankering for hero-worship, the 
story of the Church’s heroes told 
by a gifted teacher such as Father 
Jordan should do immeasurable 
good. 

The first half of this book is the 
story of Fatima; the second half 
contains nine simple lives of saints 
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as diverse as St. Paul and St, 
Maria Goretti. These stories are 
little models of how to frame the 
lives of saints for talks to young 
people. At the same time not 
many grown-ups will begin one 
of Father Jordan’s lives without 

it. These stories would 
make ideal broadcasting for child- 
ren’s hour. 

The baptism and confirmation 
registers of most parishes in 
Ireland testify to the growing cult 
of Blessed Martin de Porres. The 
Dominican negro lay brother was 
beatified in 1837, but the present 
cult dates from the reopening of 
the process for his canonization in 
1926. 

A clue to the secret of Blessed 
Martin’s popularity may perhaps 
be found by comparing his type of 
sanctity with that of the well- 
beloved St. Francis of Assisi. 
Father Jordan’s ‘“ Dark Man of 
God ” is very reminiscent at times 
of the Fioretti of St. Francis. 
Thanks, no doubt, to his exper- 
ience as a teacher, Father Jordan 
is a master of the art of simple 
storytelling. Dark Man of God is 
generously illustrated by delight- 
ful black and white sketches. 


DESMOND MULLAN 


La perfection sacerdotale 
d’apres le dialogue sur le 
sacerduce de St. Jean Chrysos- 
tome. Talks to Young Priests 
of the Diocese of Laval. Paris: 
Procure Generale du Clergé. 
Pp. 71. 100 francs (2/-) net. 


THE practical applications of the 
De Sacerdotio of St. John Chrysos- 
tom are as real today as they were 
amid the luxury and distractions 
of that gorgeous blend of Orient 
and Occident which was Byzan- 
tium in the fourth century, A.D. 
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Father Guillet has published a 
commentary on the treatise made 
by him in a series of talks to 
the young priests of the diocese 
of Laval. 


St. Chrysostom handles the 
subject, it will be remembered, on 
the basis of the different reactions 
of two friends, John and Basil, 
when called to the priesthood; of 
Basil, who accepts the summons, 
and John, who eludes it, and 
thereupon explains why. This 
approach to the subject might 
seem to be a curious one, since it 
puts appreciation of the priest- 
hood into the mouth of one who 
has refused it. It gains point, 
however, from the fact that St. 
John himself was still only a 
deacon, and as a rhetorical device 
it enables him to bring out more 
strongly the points he wishes to 
emphasise: the majesty of the 
priestly function and its duties, 
the preparation it requires and 
the qualifications which are essen- 
tial for it; how the priest will 
employ the knowledge he has 
acquired—the saint has some use- 
ful things to say on the theme of 
“‘Vainglory and the Preacher” 
—the trials he will encounter and 
the temptations they may produce. 


Father Guillet does not attempt 
to follow closely the exact order 
or development of St. John’s 
thought, but groups its elements 
into a synthesis which will be 
useful for those who have not a 
Patrology handy. He deals in an 
appendix with the Letter of St. 
Jerome to Nepotianus on the 
duties of the clerical life. 


JamEs O’CARROLL 
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Fatima, The Facts. John De 
Marchi, I.M.C., S.T.L., L.S.S. 
Translated from the Portu- 
guese by I. M. Kingsbury. 
Cork: Mercier Press. 15/- 


Tuts is a book about the facts of 
Fatima. It is not concerned with 
interpreting these facts or with 
drawing morals from them ; ‘it is 
simply a forceful presentation of 
facts which need no embellishment, 
For this reason it is a welcome 
addition to our literature in 
English on Fatima. 

The author, a Portuguese priest, 
had the advantage of living in 
Fatima for a number of years and 
of being in close contact with the 
living witnesses of the events of 
1917. The greater part of the book 
is a repetition in their own words 
of the first-hand evidence of the 
parents of Jacinta and Francisco, 
Lucia’s sisters, and their com- 
panions and neighbours. For the 
rest we have, mainly, verbatim 
quotations from Sister Lwucia’s 
memoirs and passages from the con- 
temporary press. The two famous 
messages broadcast by the Holy 
Father to the Portuguese people are 
given in full towards the end of 
the book. The first of these was 
occasioned by the close of the 
celebrations in honour of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
appearances of Our Lady at 
Fatima, and contains the formula 
used by the Pope to consecrate 
the human race to the immaculate 
Heart of Mary. The second was 
made some four years later to 
mark the crowning of the statue 
of Our Lady of Fatima by the 
Papal Legate. It is worthy of 
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mention that the manuscript was 
read and authenticated by Sister 
Lucia. 

‘*We must not exaggerate or 
squeeze more out of things than 
was there” was frequently re- 
marked by Jacinta’s father, and 
the author has been faithful to 
this. For all priests then who are 
interested in the facts of Fatima, 
and in the propagation of its 
message, Fatima, the Facts will 
be a welcome addition to their 
library. 

Sean O MIODHCHAIN. 


The Living Christ. John L. 
Murphy. Milwaukee: Bruce. 
1952. Pp. XII, 228. 3 dollars 
and 75 cents. 


THis book is about the Church, 
considered as the Mystical Body 
of Christ. The title refers to the 
Mystical Christ; who lives on in 
the members of His Mystical Body. 
The author’s stated purpose is to 
give a brief and simple explanation 
of this doctrine, but in explaining 
the Mystical Body he explains the 
Church, and in explaining the 
Church he explains the nature of 
Catholicism. 

The doctrine of the Mystical 
Body has been given a classic 
exposition in the encyclical of 
Pope Pius XII, issued in 1943. 
The present work prints a brief 
summary of that encyclical, and 
might be regarded as a commen- 
tary on it, though it departs from 
the Pope’s schematic treatment 
and brings in a good deal of 
collateral matter. On this latter 
score the author, like those 


students in theology who cannot 
be kept out of the Garden of Eden, 
betrays an over-anxiety to ex- 
plain everything. So, we have 
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Chapter V (‘‘ And Adam Ate of 
the Fruit ”’) dealing with man’s 
supernatural goal, his state of 
original justice, his Fall, and the 
promise of Redemption; and Chap- 
ter VI, which is almost an outline 
of the tracts on the Incarnationand 
the Redemption. He would have 
done much better to have kept a 
tight rein on his subject. 

The rather diffuse treatment 
makes it hard to read the book 
consecutively, and, in fact, it is 
more satisfactory to pick out par- 
ticular questions, such as infalli- 
bility, or the famous axiom, 
‘* Outside the Church there is no 
salvation.”’ It is obvious that the 
latter discussion was inspired by 
the unhappy case of Father 
Feeney, who took that axiom too 
literally, and that Father Murphy 
is out to do justice to the subject. 
His use of illustrations is skilful, 
and the whole chapter should be 
very illuminating for non- 
Catholics, not to speak of Catholics 
who want to know where the 
Church stands in this matter. 
Chapter XI, in which Father 
Murphy traces St. Paul’s thought 
on the Mystical Body, gives an 
adequate summary of what the 
inquiring student will find treated 
exhaustively in Father Mersch’s 
more detailed work. 

The book is sober and solid, 
despite some “‘ snappy ”’ chapter- 
headings in the American manner: 
“It’s the Church We’re Talking 
About ”’; ‘‘ What’s This ‘Mystical’ 
About ? ” ‘“ I Never Heard Of It.” 
Apart from these gestures to the 
common reader, this is really 4 
straightforward exposition of 
Catholic theology, and the reader 
should have a New Testament 
and the Pope’s encyclical at hand 
while he studies it. It is a book 
for the educated layman rather 
than for the cleric, though the 


: 
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latter could make it a useful 
refresher course in the Church 
tract. Paper, printing and binding 
are excellent, and a good index 
makes things easier for the reader. 


JAMES BRENNAN 


St. Therese de l’Enfant Jesus. 
Mgr. Laveille. Translated by 
Rev. M. Fitzsimons. Dublin: 
Clonmore and Reynolds. 1951. 
Pp. VIX, 376. 18/-. 

St. Therese and Suffering. Rev. 
A. Combes. Translated by Mgr. 
P. E. Hallett. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill and Son, Ltd. 1951. Pp. 
viii, 1381. 12/6. 


“Listzux has become a world- 
city equal to the most celebrated. 
As Teresa and Avila, Angela and 
Foligno, Francis and Assisi, so 
Thérése and Lisieux have become 
inseparable names.”’ These words 
of Cardinal Baudrillart, penned 
over a quarter of a century ago 
have proved to be prophetic as 
the ever-increasing influence of 
the humble Carmelite of Lisieux 
attests. Monsignor Laveille’s bio- 
graphy of the saint introduced on 
that occasion by the Cardinal to 
the French reading public rapidly 
established itself as a standard 
work. Lisieux in the interval has 
been shorn of its architectural 
glories by the ravages of a war 
which stopped short only at the 
doorstep of Carmel. Important 
studies based on much new mater- 
ial, the most notable being those 
of Father Petitot, Lahitton, Com- 
bes*and Piat, have enriched and 
enlarged the scope of Theresian 
literature. It is a pity, then, that 
the) publishers, having decided to 
Father Fitzsimon’s trans- 
lation, did not take account of 
thesej developments. The appen- 
dix and prefatory letter—this 
latter,exemplifying a French liter- 
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ary form which does not bear well 
the sea-change of translation— 
might profitably have yielded 
place to a new introduction. With 
these slight reservations we com- 
mend this new and handsome 
edition of a biography, “‘ definite as 
possible in facts, rich in document 
and doctrine.”’ 

Father Andrew Combes is per- 
haps the foremost living authority 
on the spirituality of St. Thérése 
and has recently been active in 
correcting the distorted accounts 


- of her life popularised by Maxence 


van der Meersch. St. Thérése and 
Suffering, a study of her growth 
in holiness, is a companion piece 
to The Spirituality of St. Thérése 
by the same author and issued by 
the same publisher. Both these 
volumes are masterpieces of spiri- 
tual psychological analysis and it 
is hoped they will ultimately 
appear within the same covers. 
In the volume under review a key 
to the abbreviations employed in 
the references should have been 
provided. Why not style the 
author Father Combes? The 
retention of Abbé has as little to 
justify it as St. in the French title 
of Mgr. Laveille’s book. The latter 
should read either Ste. Thérése de 
VEnfant Jésus or St. Teresa of the 
Child Jesus. 

It is pleasant to note that both 
books are printed and published 
in Dublin. 

P. J. BRoPHY 


Catholic Political Thought 1789- 
1848. Edited by Bela Menczner. 
London: Burns Oates. 1951. 
205 pages. Price 18/-. 


THE writers represented in this 
book by short extracts are De 
Maistre, Bonald, Chateaubriand, 
Balzac and Veuillot of France, 
Donoso Cortes and Balmes of 
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Spain, Schlegel and Metternich of 
Austria. They were the leaders 
and spokesmen of the Catholic 
revival in the nineteenth century 
who stood for a reaction against 
the revolutionary ideas of their 
predecessors, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, Montesquieu. In some 
of them Mr. Menczner finds a 
direct antithesis to the writers of 
the eighteenth century: ‘‘ Bonald 
was the reply to Montesquieu as 
was de Maistre to Voltaire.”’ The 
most obvious thing about this 
collection of extracts is the primacy 
of French Catholic thought: Mr. 
Menczner explains the reasons for 
it in the introduction, but points 
out that the leadership might have 
passed to Spain if there had been 
any successors to Donoso Cortes 
and Balmes. 

The introduction, it must be 
said, tries to get in too much, and, 
in fact, it gives the impression 
that it was written to accompany 
a wider selection of writers cover- 
ing the whole nineteenth century. 
The book will be of most use to 
students of ecclesiastical history 
who are already familiar with the 
general outlines and who will now 
be able to make some acquaintance 
with Catholic writers whose works 
are not readily available in 


English. 
JAMES BRENNAN 


The Love and Service of God 
Infinite Love. Containing a 
Message from Our Divine Lord 
for the Clergy of the World. 
Pp. xx-230. Seven illustrations. 
Price 7/6. 


At the dawn of the present 
century, in a Visitation convent 
in ce, Sister (later Rev. 
Mother) Louise Margaret Claret 
De La Touche, whose life re- 


sembled that of St. Margaret Mary, 
was chosen by Our Divine Lord to 
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carry to the world a new message 
of love from His Sacred Heart. 
The substance of the message, 
which she received on the Feast 
of the Sacred Heart and during 
its octave, 1902, was that Our 
Saviour had made a new donation 
of His Sacred Heart to priests that 
they might become inflamed with 
His love and then communicate 
that love to the world. Towards 
this end He desired that bishops 
and priests should unite in a 
world-wide organisation for pro- 
moting devotion to His Sacred 
Heart. That organisation, wide- 
spread in the world today, is 
known as the Priests’ Universal 
Union of the Friends of the Sacred 
Heart, a member of which, Rev. 
Patrick O’Connell, has translated 
this book from the original French. 
The writings of Mother Louise 
have been examined by several 
Popes and declared free from 
error. This volume, collected from 
her intimate notes and conferences 
been warmly recommended 
by the present Holy Father, who 
delcares that ‘‘ it responds to the 
urgent needs of the present time.” 
It is one of the great merits of 
this work that, besides giving 
details of the Message of Divine 
Love, it contains an ordered 
m of spirituality based on 
the love and service of God, Who 
Himself is Infinite love. 


EvuGENE W. LOUGHLIN 


Pleased to Meet You. John S. 
Kennedy. New York: McMullen. 
1952. 151 pages. Two dollars 
and fifty cents. 


TuHis is a collection of short pieces 
in the manner of Father Leonard 
Feeney’s Fish on Friday, written 
in this case again by a priest who 
is well-known as a reviewer and 
columnist in American Catholic 
papers. What we have here is, 
presumably, a selection of his 
articles from these papers. Most 
of them are sketches of imaginary 
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characters, such as Mrs. Pothook 
and Mrs. Dipper and Mrs. Rash, 
through whom Father Kennedy 
gets across his views on mercy- 
killing, on holydays, on the doc- 
trine of the Assumption. There is 
a number of light-hearted articles 
in which he writes engagingly 
about taxi-drivers and young 
nephews and men-of-the-world, 
and there are a few straight 
articles on such subjects as brother- 
hood, the Stabat Mater, and book- 
reviewing. To round off the 
collection there is a short travel 
diary about a journey in Spain, so 
well done as to make one wish for 
more. All this may be light-weight 
stuff, but it carries the punch that 
only the American writer can 
deliver, and none of it could have 
been written on this side of the 
Atlantic—which is a good reason 
for reading it. 


JAMES BRENNAN 


Inuk. Roger P. Buliard. New 
York: Farrar, Straus & Young. 
Pp. 322. Price $3.50. 


Frew readers of Kabloona, Gontran 
de Poncins’s fascinating account 
of his stay among the Eskimos, 
will have forgotten his meeting 
with Father Henry, the missionary 
who lived in the side of a frozen 
hill. A glimpse into the life of 
this priest in his five-feet-long cave 
where the temperature is 55 below 
zero and the food mainly raw, 
frozen fish so appals us that we 
think of him as somebody excep- 
tional in his heroism—a Charles 
de Foucauld of the Arctic. Then we 
read Inuk, the day to day life of 
such a priest. Father Buliard tells 
the story of his fifteen years in the 
Arctic and in doing so has given 
us a really outstanding book, a 
record of adventure, endurance 
and heroism which makes the most 
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thrilling true-to-life story of the 
last war read like a description of 
a choirboys’ outing. 

He lives among a primitive 
people: tough, cruel and courage- 
ous, they despise the religion, 
morality, culture and physical 
weakness of the white man— 
Kabloona: these do not kill the 
caribou, the seal or the salmon. 
It is significant that the word for 
Eskimo is the word for Man; the 
implication is obvious. To get a 
hearing for his message the mis- 
sionary must live like an Eskimo 
and the particular excellence of 
Father Buliard’s book lies in the 
skill with which he interweaves the 
several strands of his story—life 
as lived by the Eskimo and by 
himself as emulating the Eskimo 
in physical endurance and striving 
to bring them to God. Inuk must 
surely become the Arctic mission- 
ary’s handbook. 

Merely as an adventure story it 
is outstanding. Hunting seal and 
caribou is not sport but grim 
necessity and the fastidious fisher- 
man may recoil from such diary 
entries as: “‘ July 6, nothing much 
to eat... July 1l,... at last, 
two fish and three ducks ..: we 
devoured the catch without paus- 
ing for breath...’ But if life on 
the physical plane is hard and 
cruel for the missionary, its 
difficulties are pin pricks compared 
with the moral obstacles he faces 
in preaching the Gospel. Under 
the guidance of Fr. Buliard we 
make a ‘“‘ journey into the interior”’ 
of the primitive mind, finding 
little of the oft-assumed savage 
innocence but a frightening re- 
velation of what the natural man 
without God can be. Infanticide, 
gross immorality, hypocrisy and 
abandonment of the old are 
hardly offset by stoicism, hos- 
pitality and good humour. 
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If, like Dr. Johnson, you ‘ love 
anecdotes ’’ Inuk will delight you. 
Ranging from tragic to gay, they 
make the book an extremely vivid 
one providing a portrait gallery 
of bishops, priests, hunters, airmen 
and Eskimos of every type but 
the picture we shall best remember 
is the one drawn unwittingly on 
every page of this fine book, that 
of Father Buliard himself. Even the 
occasional political naiveté of the 
direct, robust, humorous writing 
is in character with the man who 
has fulfilled his boyhood ambition 
to become a Crusader, and we are 
glad that the Man is still attended 
by the vision splendid and has not 
seen “it die away, and fade into 
the light of common day.” 


EDWARD FLYNN 


The Mother. Cardinal Mindszenty. 
Dublin: Cloumore and Reynolds. 
Pp. 193. Price 9/6. 


In a moving preface Cardinal 
Mindszenty dedicates this work 
to the mothers of Hungary, “ his 
best collaborators in the Lord’s 
Vineyard.” The words which 
follow sound sombrely prophetic: 
“There may be red ruin and 
revolution in every corner of the 
earth, but as long as the mothers 
keep near to the heart of God, the 
morning of resurrection is sure to 
come, and new life will rise again 
even from the most terrible ruins 
and devastation.” 

The Mother is rather more than 
@ paean of praise, or—to quote 
the author—‘‘a radiant garland 
with which to crown all mothers.”’ 
It is also a delicate and scholarly 
study of motherhood in its moral, 
medical, sociological aspects. 
It is full of mature pastoral 
wisdom and furnishes excellent 
material both for meditation and 
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for preaching. |The authorfinds 
a fresh and imaginative approach 
to such well-worn theological 
themes as marriage, divorce, preg- 
nancy, child-birth and baptism. 
He also finds time to speak well 
and wisely of fathers, midwives, 
nurses, and domestic servants, 
Incidentally, the status of the last 
mentioned has altered quite appre- 


ciably since the author wrote. It 


is no longer the servants who 
commit suicide, but, alas, their 


‘poor masters ! 


The question of women in the 
professions, and of mothers work- 
ing away from home, is also 
discussed. Irish readers will be 
interested in Cardinal Mindszenty’s 
views on women teachers. He 
writes: ‘“‘ If women teachers are 
forbidden to marry, or are dis- 
missed from their posts on mar- 
riage, this is an offence against 
human rights.’”” Among the best 
things in the book are the chapters 
dealing with child-education in 
all its stages from infancy to 
adolescence. 


The author’s language is often 
poetic, but the thought is always 
easy to follow. Generally speak- 
ing, he writes in an attractive 
style; briefly, and to the point. 
But, in the opening chapter 
especially, both author and trans- 
later occasionally appear ill at 
ease. Such phrases as ‘‘ O woman! 
thou sphinx of life!’’ are hardly 
in keeping with modern taste. 
The first pages fairly bristle with 
foreign and unfamiliar names. We 
fear that in their present form the 
early pages may not be relished by 
Irish readers. With these slight 
reservations we warmly recom- 
mend this work. It is an ideal 
gift for mothers. 


Tuomas F. MOLLoYy 


THE 
APOSTOLATE OF CONVERSION 


Readers may recall the attractive summary of Catholic 
belief contained in the leaflet circulated with the May issue 
of “ The Furrow.” It is a most encouraging sign that 
this small enterprise has had a remarkable success. 
Already 10,000 copies have been distributed and orders’ 
have been received from places as distant as Hong Kong 
and New Zealand. 


The idea has now been taken a step further and in an 
even more practical direction. The text of the summary 
of belief has been printed in a two-colour 15” x 10” poster 
suitable for framing and hanging in the church porch. 
In addition the following notice is printed over the sum- 
mary in larger type: 


TO THE VISITOR 
THIS IS A CATHOLIC CHURCH AND FOR CATHOLICS 
IT IS, IN A VERY REAL SENSE, THE HOUSE OF GOD. 
IRRESPECTIVE OF YOUR BELIEFS YOU ARE WELCOME 
TO VISIT IT. 


PLEASE NOTE THAT THE FIGURE OF OUR CRUCIFIED 
SAVIOUR OVER THE ALTAR AND THE STATIONS OF THE 
CROSS AROUND THE CHURCH ARE TO REMIND US OF 
CHRIST’S BOUNDLESS LOVE FOR US. 


THE FOCAL POINT OF THE CHURCH IS THE ALTAR, 
UPON WHICH MASS, THE CENTRAL ACT OF CATHOLIC 
WORSHIP, IS OFFERED DAILY. 


The poster, which like the leaflet is sold at non-profit 
rates, may be obtained, price 1/3 (post free) from— 
The Secretary, The Legion of Mary, St. Mary’s, Drogheda, 
Ireland. 


CLIFFONEY 
CHURCH APPEAL 


CLIFFONEY CHURCH, like many others in Ireland, dates back to 
Emancipation days, twenty-five years before the Famine. Age 
and weather have left their usual marks and through the years 
each succeeding priest has done all ible to preserve the build- 
ing. But last year the architect declared that the old roof was no 
longer safe and that a new roof was a matter of immediate 
urgency. That has just now been done and the other necessary 
internal work is under way including Electric Storage Heating. 
All this is very costly especially as it follows the erection of two 
new schools and repairs to five others, etc. Our own people have 
done and are still doing magnificent work, but it is impossible 
for a rural coastal area to meet all. So as we started this work, 
with the encouragement, blessing and help of our Bishop, Most 
Rev. Dr. Hanly, we now have his kind permission to make this 
appeal to the public. 


Therefore I appeal for sympathy (in kind) to three groups: 


1. Those who have any associations with the parish of 
Cliffoney. 


. Those charitably disposed who might like to help so 
good a cause. 


. Finally, those who might wish to help me personally 
on the way. 


Any gifts received will be acknowledged personally. No 
lists will be published as most people prefer it that way. 


THOUGHT FOR TODAY 


‘* The only thing you take with you into the neat world is 
what you give away in this one.” 


Thanks and God bless all givers. 
(Very Rev.) Michael T. Casey, P.P. 
Cliffoney, 
Co. Sligo. 
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THE COMPTON 
ELEC TRONIC OR GAN 


. identical tones to the Pipe Organ. 
. occupies the minimum of floor space. 


. playable in exactly the same way as a Pipe Organ. 


. installed in an average home or cathedral, the rich 
organ-like tone is oaeaplotely satisfying and essentially 
musical, 


Sole Agent in Eire: 


PIGOTT 


112 Grafton St., Dublin 


NATIONAL BANK 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


Complete-Banking facilities afforded with 
specialised departments for 


INCOME . TAX, EXECUTOR AND 

TRUSTEE BUSINESS, FOREIGN 

EXCHANGE, THRIFT DEPOSIT 
ACCOUNTS 


-34 & 35 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 


246 Branches and Sub-Offices throughout Ireland. 
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Esso DEALER 


see YOU 


Justa few minutes’ - 

‘attention from a special 
dealer for ‘trained slaff will pul 
the new Esso road map. on the road to many mig 
Price Sixpence: of happy mooring. 34 
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